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Raitroap Locxs.—We publish to.day 
another. communication from “ M,” upon 
this flovel, and yet very important, subject. 
It doesnot yet seem to arrest the attention 
of engineers. They will not, we hope, let 
it pass without a word of comment. 








New Motive Power ror Rairoabs, is 
thetitle of @narticle published in this num- 
ber of the Journal, from the Richmond (Va.) 
Comm It is a suggestion well worthy 

of*attention, which it will doubtless receive 
in these days of experiments. 





‘Biosssure AND Paintep Post RaltRoap. 
In our columns to-day will be found the 
notice from the Commissioners, for opening 
the books for subscription to the Stock of 


the shovenpaiianes: With its.characteristic 
liberality, the Pennsylvania Legislature has 
guaranteed a dividend of 5 per cent. for 20 
years, on the Stock of this work ; and from 
the information contained in the report of 
the , Richard C. Taylor, Esq., we 
have not a doubt that the dividend will be 
much gfeater, as the vicinity of Blossbarg 
abo with an ‘nitheieiiiica: ply of bi- 
tuminous coal, equal. to. the best at Liverpool; 
and the route for the rodd is uncommonly 
ible, sof the Ti “ge piistanee a 
banks of the Tioga or'Chemung river. 
deting the unbounded matket for 
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New Jersey Raitroap aNp TRANSPORTATION 
Company.—The following gentlemen have been 
unanimously elected Directors of the New Jersey 
Railroad and Transportation Company for the en- 
suing year: 

John S. Darcy, Ashbel W. Corey, 
William W. Woolsey, George P Molleson, 


Thomas Saltes, George L. Schuyler, 
Elihu Townsend, John P. Jackson. 
Anthony Dey, 


At asubsequent meeting of the Board, the fol- 
lowing appointments were unanimously made : 
Gen. John 8. Darcy, President. 
Elihu Townsend, reasurer. 
John P. Jackson, Secretary. - 
William Pennington, Attorney and eae a 
A. W. Corey, Esq. having declined the sit 
of Superintendent, in consequence of ill health, 
George L. Schuyler, Esq., was unanimously ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Corey as Superintendent.— 
{Newark Daily Adv.] « 





Cuesareake & Onto Canat Company.—We 
have received the seventh annual report of the 
Directors of this Company, which was made to the 
Stockholders by the President, George C. Wash- 
ington, on Monday last. It is a well written pa- 
per, and presents the affairs of the company clear- 
ly and succinctly. 

We gather from it that a continuous canal is now 
et for navigation 110 miles from the basin, in 

ashington, to 8 miles above Williamsport. 

The entire cost of the canal, inchuding all expen- 
ses, is estimated at $4,200,590, 

The canal from Georgetown to Little Falls is80 
feet wide at the water hne, and 7 feet deep; and 
to Harper’s Ferry averages full 60 feet in width 
and 6 in,depth ; from that point to eight miles 
eth hag at - is reduced to fifty in width 
and 6 in depth, an will retain the same - 
tions to Cumberland. eo: 

There are no obstructions on the canal to prevent 
the free passage of steamboats; the only perma- 
nent bridges being at an elevation of '17 feet above 
the water line. 

There are 52 locks; and the elevation of the ca- 
nal so far as completed i is 353 feet. 

There are 5 a queducts, all. constructed of ‘solid 
masonry ; and 136culverts. 

The canal is fed by five dams. eed are con- 
structed on the most approved plans, of the best ma- 
terials, and give promise of great strength and du- 
rabilit 

ps OS are now locating the line of the canal 
to Cumberland. 

ents are now being made to test the 
scteabaliey, of navigating the canal with steam- 
1 








ts, As yet nothing ite has been ascertain- 
ed, pga ra do not despas of altimate gus, 
ate of the canal i is improving, and its 





The following statement, relative to. the 
Sonth-Carolina Canal:and Railroad Com. 
pany, has been furnished us, which we 
cheerfully lay before our'teaders. 


Ata meeting of the Stockholders of the 
South-Carolina Canal and Railroad Com- 
pany held at their office, 7th of April, 1835— 
Johm Ravenel, Bredetty) in the chair— 

The following Report from the Commit- 
tee-on Accounts was read: 

Agreeably with a résolution dhe Board 
passed on 20th March last, requesting the 
Committee on Accounts.to report upon the 
debts and liabilities of the Company, and to 
suggest-such meatis as they may deem pro- 
es to meet the , and other A ago 

cppendignren on Toad and. mac nae the 
following is submitted to yout) con 
tion : 

By the accomipanying -statement of ‘the. 
‘files of the Company made up to..the. ist 
instant, the debts (exclusive of the Loan of 
$100,000.from the State, and interest, due 
thereon to 34 March, 1885), amount to 

nee ae 533 67. 

It is.also liable for the follow. 
ing work undercontract and now 

rogressing, to wit: 

or 6 locomotives under ‘con- 

struction in Liverpool, by R. 

Stephenson &. Son, delivered 

on the road, = = x Paes 00 
Do. 2 do. do. _ by Eason, & Pree #8 

“1,500, 00 


bas 


Dotterer, Charleston, . . 
Do. 8 tenders do. at the deposi- 
- tory (a portion of materials 


being already prov - 1,600 00 
Do. 150 burthen bl ae si god 00 
" du — ordered from Fa: bis 
ve blacksmith shop, house for 

engines” = re ~ addi. ~~ 

tional tracks, at Hamburg, ~Q 00: 
Do, buildings at ain basal en- wat 

gines, - 900 08 
Dos turnsout tobe. ealinieacted, 


Do. fences,, and Sera ime 
depositories, © - 


| Making a total ak: 2 ‘ae 
The contractors of the greate 
b} above enumerated 1 
to deliver, igen) 
‘believe that on the 








completion to Cumberland, and consequent 
to the stockholders‘andthe state, will 
a eo to with momentous interest.— 






available po 
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wit: 
60,000 Ae of. Cotton, atts Gt 2 


ee ton of feight op, a jin Prsy i; 


; 100,000 .09 
7 at = Pa "10,000 00 | 









































¥ igle e rabable, toial 
ae ae e 7 - $275,000 00 
; From which deduct the fol- 
owifig expenses : _ 
For current expenses 


dau the business 
eroad, - $130,000 00 = 
De.: ewbankment, 15,000 00 
Do. new machinery, * 30,000 00 
-175,000 00 


rn. Leaving a balance of nett . 

My . $100,000 00 
- if the ~ vant id. Jn confirmation ‘of - 
the-above mete prld. beg to bring to your 
view, vex Bad the year whieh ended on the 
ist ea taal ies were $183,974 07— 
. the w fe been done by an average 
rte Ban n exceeding ii locomotives and nd 

er numerous disadv: 

ge oe sar ane sto liability to 
and the frequent disappointments at- 
pen atch. upon calculations of this kind, in 
the view of Your Committee, an equipment 
s9 full in machinery and other means as 
will be ready by the 15th October, and: the 
daily dally improvement of the road by the pro- 
sof the work of embankment, authorize 
one ‘belief that we-shall then be prepared 
for every the igeney. - And that the 
capeaiey; “aly =e value of the road, 


-— 


a 





« are about to be fu rmenently estab- 
lished. With aed is ae 
the true interest of the 


the debts of ‘Compan age hig it "yf 
the numerous iagaagen of daily finap- 










os ange re without delay, ‘to 
stint Muti which will command 
ce, ue to’ the-stock its 
pale conden two taoilés have 
been suggeste seks is the consolida: | 
the de sb the Jao ca ‘bonds, A 
d te and te rs, an 
isi ae Tate 0 percent, 
mt, oe ble quarterly: 
rease of the ca oa 
voll ¥ the sa 000 shares at $1 
a th ‘terms, to wit: 


iption, 1 i on 


Neg 


aunt 


r f pear they shall a 


fal Uakarin the the beaks 
eve he pee 





8, 
a my 


, Dhat it will ci 
inesmucth as we 


aad ‘alway ue the real 
orm pi nean and pros- 


fer: Sat the fact | is generelly otherwise, and 
with the "" of debt is em ye the dis- 
adyantages that commonly attend it. In 
the ecaalte eo the debts of 


the Company ved. to work direct 
injury to the re by affecting pub- 


of the stock. 

2nd. That the interest to be paid will 
then be taken asit now is, from the receipts 
of the road, and of course will continue to 
|| diminish, as it how does, the dividends. 
While Stockholders would be paying a 


| higher rate of interest on the bonds, than 
{| many of them receive from their capital 
i Otherwise invested, not only transferring 


) the advantages of a good investment to 
those who may lend upon said bonds, but 
permitting their property to remain under 
the depression believed now to result from 
its bein encumbered with debt. 
3rd, The improbability of obtaining here; 
or elsewhere, the amount necessary to ac- 
complish our purpose at the proposed rate 
of interest. 
second proposition, viz. the increase 
of capital stock, appears in all respects 
advisable. If our estimate of receipts be 
fair, and we believe it fully to be so, they 
will be equal to 8} per cent. annually on 
fi. “ay 000, or 12,000 shiares. 
preseht number of shares is 9,000. 
Youn Yommittee, therefore, recommend the 
sale of 3,000 shares of additional stock, 
which will produce $300,000, and pay the 
existing debt and contracts of the Company, 
‘as prevjously stated, except that to the State 
of $100,000, which not being due until the 
7th April, 1837, and being at the rate of 5 
cent. per annum, it is deemed inexpe- 
Bent to include in the proposed provision. 
Joun Ravener, 


Joan. Hasuprt, ade ee 
Groran Ginpon, Accounts. 


Wiratam Davipson, 
tion of Mr. John Robinson, second- 
ved Oy Bie 


‘Report with its sacle widiedasians be adopt- 
iedpand that the Board take measures to 
‘carty the same into effect. 
Extract ‘fromthe mirutes. 
Joun T, Ropertson, Secretary. 


At a meeting of. the Direction of the 
South:Carolina:Canal and Railroad Com- 
pany y held Wy 7th April, 1836, 

Resolv hat the books be opened for 
Il Three Thousand Shares of additional stock 
to the Stockholders only on the 27th and 
'@8th.of April, and should .they not take up 
the whole on those days, then the books to 
be opened to the public on the 29th instant, 
for subseriptions on the-terms prescribed in 
the ceatey of the bes. adopted 

ract from the mine 
‘Joux ‘T. Ro re igh he 
“Phe 800,000 doles, iy eee informed, 
‘The old stock is 


a 















lic confidence and ot the value || 


D, Perki ins, Resolved, That the | 


|| there wo 








P 109, and dan new | teat 106} 
conclusively, tha those who have 
. at and: burthe® of the under- 
king, and why are, itis to be presumed, 
liar with its 









| ta and prospects, 
ve | . full i cess of the 
‘(For the. American 
Remarks on the Substitutio Locks for 
Inclined "Planes. 
In-my last communication on this sub- 
ject, ted that the extra cost of con- 


structing. the locks in question was, more 
than counterbalanced by advantages not 
yet enumerated. One of these js found 
in. the -cireumstance, that the locomotive 
moves continually with the train through. 
out the whole route. Where inclined 
planes are employed, the danger and dif- 
ficulty of passing: the engine overthem 
are so great, that the attempt is rarely, if 
ever, made. “The consequence is, that at 
each plane the locomotive, which + 

a. train of cars, must be exchanged for 
another previously heated, so that a much 
greater number must be kept in immediate 
preparation for use than though this ne- 
cessity fur change did not exist. 

But the principal advantage to whieh J 
alluded as ovefbalancing the extra ex- 
pense of constructing the locks in ques- 
tion, is the diminution of the éxpense .of 
grading, which would result tron their 
adoption. The annual expenditure of a 
stationary engine-being so very great, and 
that ‘expenditure being nearly the same, 
however inconsiderable the height to be 
ascended, it becomes a matter of 
moment that the whole elevation baer 
be made at one point so as to require but 
one. stationary engine. But Nature, in 
moulding the earth, evidently did not 
fashion its surface with a view to the most 
economical and convenient construction 
of inclined planes. The ascent from low 
to high grounds is frequently extended, 
either gradually or by successive partial 
elevations, through a distance of miles. 
Cader these circumstances, by means of 
deep excavations and high embenkments, 
the ascent is concentrated into a short 
space, and is then overcome at once by 
means of an inclined plane and stationary 
power. This oy ae an immense cost, 
the greater oh might. have been 
avoided by t My ocks.. In this ome 

have. been no necessi 
making the whole ascent at once. 4 
wholly irithiptéria) whether the locks ne- 


‘cessary for this purpose are placed con- 


tiguous, or at ha” distance of miles from 
each other, . We can, therefore, accom- 
modate our ‘work mach more pearly .to 
the natural surface of the ground,‘and 
ok ‘each lock will'probably save more 
sufficient to defray the expense of 

its construction. ~ 
’ The Feietnenidations of the locks in 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Sroogl Ea coire ruts ANPEME Wore | ie weighs oe ege hig.” TREPIOE | eaRCON TTR 
tion between our power and weight is, jj butsay that 
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a greater load, since the facilities of rising 


bg vey 


perpendicularly are rendered so great 
that it will be practicable to lay thes faa 
more nearly horizontal than at present. 
Theselad vantages would all be felt, though 
no difference were made in the direction 
of the route in consequence of the adop- 
tion of this system, and would abundantly 
recommend its introduction. ‘ But these 
are not all. ‘The dread of engineers for 
every slight elevation being overcome by 
dispensing with the necessity of inclined 
planes, it will be readily perceived that 
the: ro‘ite of a railroad may be made much 
more direct than at present, and thus not 
only the expense of constructing many 
miles of road, but the cost and time of 
transportation over it, be curtailed; and, 
finally, the danger to which life and pro- 
perty are exposed in passing over inclined 
planes will be almost entirely annihilated. 
The only objection of any validity 
which I have heard urged against the 
locks in question is, that they have never 
been tried. ‘That caution, which serves 
as a barrier to the introduction of vision- 
ary schemes and unsubstantial novelties, 
is a most useful quality ; but in the pre- 
sent case we seek to introduce nothing 
new, but only the application of known 
powers and principles in a new method 
and for a new purpose. ‘The properties 
of the screw and the powers of a steam 
engine are both well tested and under- 
stood. If, by means of the former, a few 
men are able to raise the largest ships, 
can any one doubt that the same power, 
properly applied, would raise a few rail- 
road cars of one half the weight? And if 
human strength can effect this, will there 
be any scepticism as to the efficacy of a 
steam engine in producing the same re- 
sult? There is no room for doubt; there 
is no possibility of a failure. But to make 
assurance doubly sure, let us enter into a 
brief mathematical estimate. The pro- 
prietor of the screw-dock in this city has 
informed mé, that fifty men are sufficient 
to man all the screws at once, and that 
they will easily elevate a ship weighing 
two hundred tons a height of two feet in 
the space of thirty minutes, Now, the en- 
ines employed on the Liverpool and 
anchester railway are of 30 horse power, 
What ours are in general, | know'not, but 
let us suppose them to be of 20 horse 
power. One horse is generally reckoned 
equivalent to six men. Suppose we say 
five, and the power of our engine will then 
be equivalent to that of 100° men; but 
when our engine is said to be of 20 horse 
power, the velocity of that power is sup- 
posed to be 20 miles per hour—call it fif- 
teen—the velocity of human power does 
not exceed 2 miles per hour. ‘The effect 
of a given power is proportional to its ve- 
locity, so that the power of 100 men, pro- 
vided it moves at the rate of 15 miles per 
hour, is the same as that of 750 men 
moving only two miles per hour. The 
effective power of our steam engine is, 
therefore, 15 times as great as that em. 
yed in raising ships on the screw-dock, 
the weight we shall wish to elevate 
willsneyer exceed 100 tons, or one half 


H If the valves are o 


| am informed that the lock can be filled and 








therefore, 30 times as great a$ inthe case 
ofthe screw-dock. If, therefore, in the lat. 
ter case, they can raise their weight 10 
feet in 30 minutes, we shall be. able .to 
raise ours the same height.in 1 minute,’ 
or 30 feet in 3 minutes. M. 


iil 





[From the Richmond Compiler.) 

New Movine Powser.—The article be- 
low from Mr. James Herron, civil engineer, 
upon the subject of a new propelling power 
upon railroads, is one which deserves, and 
will unquestionably receive, the calm and 
dispassionate consideration, not only of sei- 
entific men, but of all who feel an interest 
in the advancement of science. ‘The friends 
of Internal Improvement should giye. it 
their most patient attention. [ts novelty 
may startle them, but what great sugges- 
tion in any age did not at first excite’ doubt 
of its feasibility? Witness the fate of Ful- 
ton and Oliver Evans. They were deemed 
insane and visionary in their day, but they 
are now ranked amongst the wisest men of 
our country, and the sigh of regret often es- 
capes at the ingratitude and dullness of 
their countrymen. 

Mr. Herron may expect to combat with 
incredulity, ignorance, and personal rival- 
ry; but still he will. find intelligent men 
disposed to consider with an impartial ¢is- 
position the merits of his scheme. We 
pretend to but little science, but we confess 
we are struck with the feasibility of his 
plan. We think it deserves examination, 
and we are glad to find that an engineer, 
high in the estimation of the public, not only 
gives Mr. Herron’s views a fair and liberal 
consideration, but seems disposed to concur 
in the principles upon ‘which they are 
based. 

In this éra of improvement, every man 
who can make even the slightest addition 
to the cause of science, should be encour- 
aged to the fullest exertion of his faculties 
for the public weal. 


Hydrodynamic Railway, or the Application 
of the Power of Rivers to the Rapid and 
Cheap Transportation of Produce. and 
Merchandise. 

It has long been with me a matter of doubt, 
whether the water used in the lockage of 
canals was not in many cases an injudi- 
cious application of a valuable power, as 
in the case of a canal located along the 
valley of a great river having considerable 
fall in its bed, like that of the river James, 
which has: 1222 feet fail from Covington to 
tide water, or about 4.74 feet. per. mile, 
rendering at least one lock necessary for 
every two miles ih the average. 

On investigating the subject, I find that 
the water power of the river is of itself 
equal to the transportation of a greater 
quantity of tonnage than ean be passed 
through the largest canal, and this too with 
the astonishing rapidity peculiar to rail- 
roads. - 

I will therefore lay before you, in as:suc- 
cinct a manner as possible, this new though 
simple deduction of science. 

The locks of the Chesapeake and. Ohio 
Canal are 100 feet long, 15, wide, and, 
say we take one of the most approved 
lift, 8 feet, the “prism of lift” will then 
contain 12,000 cubic feet of water, which 
will weigh 750,000 pounds. Every time 
the lock is emptied, this quantity is trans- 
ferred from a superior to an inferior level. 
ed simultaneously, I 














ae “ ee ch 
'* 5 Vol. Board of Pablic. Works, page 108. = 


buts it he lho, his wi 
ter is power, and if it were» wa 
properly constructed “ breast: Pek 
where the fall: of -water is’ 
** pitchback,” we should:-have 
it available te ix 


nee in motion. . Ly 


rollers along the line of a ti 
manner of the stationary s of 
engines, we shall have a wat 
















\ er power rail- 
way, entirely free from the objections» 
can fairly be.urged to the stationary steaih. 
engines, of the necessity of ceeping tg 
fire and steam, &c. 

When the stations are two and a ha 
miles apart, one twentieth of the power, 
according to Tredgold, will be expended in 
moving the-chains ; but I will allow a tenth 
of the power to effect this object on two 
mile statifis, the chain: being worked 
for one mile.’ oa 

We have then the four-fifths of 150,000 
pounds, (the one-fifth being lost in the» 
plication to the water wheels) equal; 600; 
000 pounds, which, falling 8 feet in‘three 
minutes, is equal to 1818 pounds méved 
half.a mile in the same times which: is at 
the rate of 10miles an hour. Deducting 
from this the one-tenth, as that partdostan: 
moving the chain, leaves 1637 pounds. And 
as 10 pounds are equal to the transportation 
of a ton; with the commonest rai 
wagons, it follows that the above power $s 
equal to the transportation of 163.7 toms 
over half a-umile of the road, while a beat 
would be passing through the lock »of*the 
canal; or it will transport 81.9 tons over a. 
mile of the road in the same time, whichis: 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour! © ©: 

But the maximum rate of trans Vion 
on canals is 24 miles an hour, and as the 
mass moved is inversely to the velocity, 
shall at thisrate be able to wenapeeeree 
tons. 

The water used would be at the rate of 
66.6 feet per second. James river, even'at 
Covington, in a dry season, yielded nearly 
three times this quantity, as appears from 
the Report* of Mr. Crozet, who measured 
Jackson’s tiver and Dunlop’s creek in Aa- 
gust and September, 1826. The meamof 
the results obtained by: this ineer is: 
177.6 cubie feet per second, or 10,656 feet 
per minute; and: we have this qua 
with 7,41 feet fall per mile, the ave 
down to Pattonsburg; ‘before. 
which, however, the volume of water is 
more than doubled ; and as we descend the 
river, although we have less fall: per» mile, 
we have-at least six times the ity of 
water to compensate for-its and thedallis 
- pap feet per mile. tol age 

The heavier trade being descending, will 
add to the effect of Pr sake but disre- 
garding this favorable circumstance, emit- 
ting the decimals in the fall per miley add 
taking the minimum quantity, we have. 
10,656 cubic feet of water, equal in weight: 
to 666,000 pounds, which, if permitted, will 
of course fall the 7 feet im a minute, abdis 
therefore equal to 4,662,000 s falling 
oe oe prvi one-fifth for toss: in 
application, leaves 3,729,600 pounds. ‘Now 
the load we can transport will depend on 
the velocity at which we would ira 
that it shall be 10 miles an hour; Whieh: 
par fon is Ben cot P 

ividing $,729. ; e i@nt 
is 4,238 lpvail moving with Al ol 
of 10 miles an hourl  s9.. 4 
From 4,238 deduct the one-tenth part for 


EF 


ae ol 
ee ; 













in, or rope;’and dividing the remainde 
friction per ton of the carriages, 
ye 381.5 tons ‘transported at the 
f 10. miles an hour! 








,it follows that it is 
this quantity in mo- 

) ea ‘ aghout the line at 
the same time. And as the distance from 
Richmond to Covington is 257} miles, this 
may amount to the enormous quantity of 

tons; or to the transit,and delivery 
of 3,815 tons hourly ! AOR, 

Having thus demonstrated the amplitude 
of this moving power, to aleextent probably 
far beyond any-demand we shall be able to 
make on /it—which will be better under- 
stoud by the general reader from the fact, 
that but 17 hours would be equal to the 
transportation of a greater quantity of ton- 
ange than passed over the whole Baltimore 

Ohio Railroad ina year, ending 30th 
September, 1833—-it now remains to show 
that it can-be employed at a reasonable ex- 
pense. 

The expense of erecting works for hydro- 
dynamic transportation will depend on their 
seale, or magnitude, and on the greater or 
less permanent character of the materials 
used in their construction ; also, on the ex- 
tent to which we would employ the motive 
power. With regard to the latter, how- 
ever, it should be observed, that we obtain 
it so cheaply, and in such excess, as to ob- 
viate, to a great extent, the necessity of ex- 
pensive grading. This adaption of fixed 
power to-an undulating surface, of any de- 
gree of slope; renders it peculiarly applica- 

le to mountain localities, as by its means 
we can cross the bends of the river, thus 
shortening the distance, while a canal, or 
even an ordinary railroad for locomotives, 
should be conducted round them. 

Another important advantage derived 
from the employment of this cheap power, 
is that we can substitute, for the iron rail, a 
broad granite tramway, similar to that ex- 
tending from London to the West India 
Docks; which, although it ‘will cost more 
per mile in the first instance, yet it will 

ve great permanency to compensate for 
this. But the most important advantage to 
be derived from. tlie. granite tramway, is, 
dhat arly man may bring his own farm- 
w , and, leaving his horses behind him, 
ho wed to market at a rate of 10 or 20 
miles an hour, which would be in less time 
than would be spent in passing the locks of 
@ canal: thus freeing the work entirely 
from the odious charge of monopoly brought 
‘against railroads. ites: 

Lo form'an estimate of the cost, it will 
be necessary to suppose the works adapted 
to some definite amount of trade. Say that 
it shall be to the delivery of 100 tons per 
hour, or to the transportation of 50 tons at 
a time, at the rate of 10 miles an ‘hour. 

For this purpose I will suppose it neces- 
‘sary to erect a dam at every four miles ; 
and that they may be built in the most sub- 
stantial manner of stone masonry, | will es- 
timate them at $10,000 each ; the average 
width of the river. up to the Blue Ridge is 
699 feet; above the Ridge, it will only be 
275 feet.. For water, wheels of the best and 
most durable construction, say $3000. 

Thus we have 13,000, which, divided . by 
4 miles, gives $3250 per mile, as the cost 
of the moving power. f 


_ Estimate of the expense. 
Motive power, or proportional cost of 
dams per mile, -  - - $3,250 
Ropes, a dopble line per mile, - 1,800 
Rope rollgys, put up, -_. -_. - | 850 


ing the y*A I oad graiiite, or : 
ti) way,;double tratk,- - ~- 8,000 


as-each and-every mile furnishes its) Add 10 per et: for superintendence, 
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Grading and bridging per mile, say 2,000 





$15,900 
1,590 





‘ 4 $17,490 
High and unfavorable as the above esti- 
mate is, yet the whole cost of the moving 
power, including dams, water wheels; ropes, 
and rollers, will be much less per mile than 
such locks as those of the Chesapeake and 
‘Ohio Canai, which cost, as I am credibly 
nel, $1500 the foot lift. 
have estimated for ropes, as they are in 
more general use than chains; and the 
above will be the cost of the newly invent- 
ed rope, saturated with India rubber, ex- 
pressly for this purpose; which is said to 
regan its strength as well as its dura- 
lity. 

When the stations or water wheels are 
placed 4 miles apart, each wheel would 
have to work 2 miles of the road at a time; 
but did the trade require it, double, or pro- 
bably treble the foregoing tonnage could be 
delivered by erecting an additional water 
wheel at each station. 

The following is the estimate of the 
amount of power to work the 4 mile sta- 
tions, which those conversant with the 
subject will perceive to be very ample. 
Friction and resistance of two 


miles of rope, . - = 600 Ibs. 
Ordinary friction of 50 tons of car- 

riages and goods,10lbs. - 500 do. 
Allowance for occasional gravity, 

at 20 lbs. per ton, - = 1000 do. 
Power allowed at the rate of ten: 

miles an hour, - . - 42100 


2100 pounds moved 880 feet in a minute, 
is equal to 1,848,000 pounds moved 1 foot; 
which is equal to 154,000 pcunds falling 12 
feet in the same time, which is, also, equal 
in weight to 2464 cubic feet of water. ‘To 
which add one-fourth, for loss in applica- 
tion, and we have 3080 feet per minute, or 
rather more than 51 feet per second. 

For the sake of conveying an idea of the 
probable cost ona large scale, I have sup- 
posed isolated dams to be used at regular 
distances, but the engineer will of course 
adapt his works to suit particular locali- 
ties, sometimes preferring a continuous ca- 
nal, substituting water-wheels in place of 
locks, and thus discharging the water, as it 
is used, into the next conseeutive reach be- 
low. Or where great length of level oc- 
curs, the wheels may be made to discharge 
their water into the river, to be again taken 
out of the next dam. 

On canals already constructed, where 
they have considerable lockage, and plenty 
of water, it is obvious that the trackage 
may be effected by the foregoing means ; 
that is, by erecting a water-wheel along 
side of a lock, and extending a chain down 
the margin of the canal on the one side, 
which would be returned up the other. 

And as they no longer need the tow-path, 
they may lay a light rail track, on which 
passenger cars may be drawn by the same 
power at any required velocity. 

But in many cases, where they have not a 
superfluity of water, they had better substi- 
tute water wheels for their lock gates, wi- 
den their tow-path, and lay down a rail- 
way. 

In conclusion, I invite investigation by 





* Wood and iron rail tracks, like those on the Pe- 
tersburg Railroad, could be laid in a double track for 
6000 dollars a mile. They would last much longer 
than when locomotives are used. gui. > mre 
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men of science, as it is certainly a subjedt 
of great importance to the country, now so 

ively engaged in. works of internal 
i vement. Jas. Herron, 


. » Mivil Engineer. 
Richmond, Va., May 26,1335, — 





AMERICAN PaTENts.—For an improve- 
ment in. Azles and- Boxes for Railroad 
Cars ; Dexter C. Force, and, Frederick 
Davis, city of Baltimore, November 6. The 
axle is to be turned and made true in the 
usual way, and upon it is to be placed a metal 
ferute, or tube, fitting it exactly. The wear 
from running is to be between the ferule 
and the box contained in the hub of the 
wheel, so that no wear whatever shall take 
place on the axle itself. The material of 
which the ferule, or tube, is to be made, is 
not particularized, but it is said that it may 
be “either of composition, or of iron made 
case-hardened.” ‘There is no claim, but it 
is sufficiently plain that the patent is taken 
for the using of the ferule, or tube, between 
the axle and the box. 

For Thorough Braces for Carriages and 
Railroad Cars; Frederick Davis, city of 
Baltimore, Maryland, November 6. These 
thorough braces are to be made of wood or 
of iron, although the latter appears io be 
preferred ; it is to be of the kind called 
band iron. The brace is to extend 
along under the lower side timbers of the 
carriage, like those of leather, and is to 
have one or two hinge joints near its mid- 
dle, where the body is to be attached to it. 
To strain, or take up the brace, there may 
be shackles at the ends, where it is at- 
tached to the jacks, furnished with a 
tightening screw and nut. Sometimes the 
brace is made double at each end, a piece, 
forming a strap, being attached to each 
jack; these pieces, and the ends of the 
braces, have rows of holes, through which 
bolts may pass, and by sliding these upon 
each other, the bolts may be passed through 
different holes, and the length of the brace 
be thereby regulated. ‘The improvements 
to which I lay claim as original, are the 
forming the entire brace of iron, other 
metal, or wood, in the peculiar manner | 
have described, so jointed and attached to 
the body as that it may be free to act on it 
without obstruction, when jolted or put in 
motion by the roughness of the road; and 
also the application of it to all descriptions 
of carriages or railroad cars, where 
thorough braces are required ; also the ap- 
plication of the screw and the fixtures de- 
scribed to carriages’ where body loops are 
used, so as to raise and lower a body at 
pleasure, and to give a pleasant motion to 
the vehicle, without the use of the leather 
braces heretofore employed.” 





[From the Baltimore American.] 
_ The Maryland State Loan of two millions, to 
bear an interest of six per cent. and to be irredeem- 
able for thirty-five years, has been taken by 
Messrs. J. I. Colien, ir. and Brothers, of tliis city. 
The money is to be applied to the completion of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal to Cumberland. 

A Loan of a million of dollars, to bear the same 
interest and to run for the same period, is also re- 
quired by the State for the completion of the Sus- 
quehanna Railroad to York. Offers will be re- 
ceived by the Treasurer at Annapolis until July 15. 

On the subject of the two millions Loan, we find 
the following paragraph in the Annapolis Republi- 
can of Saturday, 

The Maryland State Loan, of two millions of 
dollars, for which we\have had some of the large 
dealers in stock in‘ competition, such as Méssrs. 
Biddle, Chauncey, Moss, Cohens, &c. was finally 
taken yesterday by the Messrs. Cohens, of Balti- 
more, ata small advance «pon the -limit.-The 
terms will depend upon whether Bouds or. Certifi- 
cates be issued; which the Treasurer reserves the 
right to decide, ‘ 
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[From the Londen Mechanics’ Magazine.) 
Improvement in the Fire Bars of Loco- 
. motive Engines. 
Sir,—The Rev. Dr. Lardner, in his evi- 
dence given before the. Select Committee, 
says, ‘‘ that he has witnessed a new set of 
rate bars melted in a single trip between 
Manchester and Liverpool.” From this I 
conclude that the fire bars of locomotive 
engines are generally red hot; and suppos- 
ing this conclusion to be correct, it strikes 
me that the red hot bars may be rendered of 
use to the engine—first, by increasing the 
energy of the fire, should the steam flag on 
the ascent of long hills, or in going over 
heavy roads; and, second, by producing a 
brilliant light, when locontotives undertake 
night journeys. Both these objects I ‘pro- 
pose to effect, by using hollow fire bars, and 
making them serve as so many small oil- 
gas retorts; or at other times permitting 
the air to pass through them to the furnace. 
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Suppose the front bar a, and back bar of 
the grate b, hollow, and of larger dimen- 
sions than the hollow fire bars ¢ ¢ ¢, all 
which open into them, except the two cen- 
tre bars d d, which pass through both. In 
the front bar a, just opposite’each fire bar, 
are entered jet points f, connected with a 
small forcing pump, With which the attend- 
ant may alternately inject oil into the bars 
on the right and left of the centre; which 
oil being converted into gas will pass into 
the bar 6, from each end of which a pipe 
should pass upwards to the side or front of 
the furnace, as the formof the boiler may 
render most advisable. Previously to in- 
jecting the oil, the valves e, in the bar a, 
should be screwed down to prevent the air 
from entering. A pipe from each end of a 
should be carried down, and then to the 
nr of the carriage, and end in a fun- 
nel. 

To supply the gas for lighting the car- 
riage, let the two centre bars, after passing 
through the back bar 6, be united. There 
may be placed at m a three-way cock, to al- 
low the passage of the air through the pipes 
by day, when the jet caps are unscrewed ; 
and a communication may be opened by the 
pipe 0, (which should pass through the cold 
water supply tank,) with the gas holder, du- 
ring the night, the oil to be injected into the 
bars, dd, alternately by the engine. 

1 remain, sir, yours respectfully, 


; J.R. Wurre. 
Wells, Somerset, Feb. 24, 1835. 


P. 8.—Has not Colonel Macerone given 
us a, pretty good hint of the manner in which’ 
Dr. Chureh effects his condensation? There 


between Mr. Hall’s mode and Dr 


. Church’s- 
Since speaking of one leads to mentioning the 
other, why not place Hall’s fascine of con- 
densing tube horizontally, and supply the 
place of water with an air draught or blast 
to the furnace, thus warming the air and 
condensing the steam? J. R. 





RaiLroap.—-We understand that the lo- 
comotive engine performed the journey yes- 
terday from Boston to Lowell in one hour 
and seventeen minutes. The engine used 
on this occasion is an imported one, of 
large size, intended for the baggage train, 


and not for the passenger cars. There are 
some half dozen engines now building at 
the machine shop, (some nearly. done,) 
which are intended tu do the thing in less 
than one hour each way. Re ee 

The completion of this magnificent im- 
provement, (which, for solidity and perma- 
nence of construction, is not surpassed,) is 
a matter of universal congratulation. The 
future progress and prosperity of this town 
are placed as far out of the reach of all evil 
contingencies as any thing merely human 
can be. We,can now fairly claim the ad- 
vantageous distinction, that no inland town 
in the United States, (not a port of entry 
like Cincinnati or Albany,) is in possession 
of so many local advantages, or So many of 
the. materials and means. of expansive 
growth, and progressive advancement in 
business, wealth, and population, as_ the 
town of Lowell.—[Lowell Courier. ] 





Quosque TANDEM ?—To what lengths shall we 
go, where shall we stop—not in conspiracies, but in 
steamboat improvements? Heretofore the North 
River boats, which perform the distance of 150 
miles, between this city and Albany, in from eleven 
to twelve hours, have been considered paragons. 
A new competitor however, the Lexington, is afloat 
which does some two hundred and ten miles in twelve 
hours! We take the annexed account of this boat, 
and her wonderful performance, from the Journal of 
Commerce. 


The Lexington made her passage to Providence 
in twelve hours.and twenty-eight minutes, after de- 
ducting eight minutes for stops, and her passage 
back from Providence to opposite the Dry Dock, in 
this city, was performed withintwelve hours, For 
a part of the way her speed was twenty miles an 
hour. The distance from New York to Provideines 
is called two hundred and ten miles. The con- 
struction of the Lexington is in several respects 
novel, and as she. acquires her superiority from 
these novelties, they will be interesting to all per- 
sons engaged in the building of vessels. She 1s 
208 feet long, has 22 feet beam, and 11 1-2 feet 
hold. She is timbered in a manner to give the 
greatest degree of strength, and is put together 
with the utmost accuracy and niceness of work- 
manship. But that which enables her to endure, 
on so long a line, the immense pressure which bears 
upon the stem and stern while she is forced through 
the water at so rapid a rate, is that the deck is an 
arch, thus bringing the pressure against the ends of 
the timbers and planks, instead of against their. 
sides. ‘The stroke of the piston is 11 feet, the dia- 
meter of the water wheels 24 feet, and the revolu- 
tions 21 to 23a minute. The boiler and the weight 
of machinery, as far as possible, is placed in the 
hold. Some of the passengers breakfasted in Bos- 
ton yesterday morning. The Lexington was built 
by Bishop & Simonson under the direction of Ca 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, her owner. . Her construc- 
tion exhibits great knowledge of mechanical prin- 
ciples, and a peculiarly bold and independent gen- 
ius. We ought to add, ee her 
eat speed, there are no wood-piles necessary on 
sore} Kar the expense of fuel is not more than half 
so great as in an ordinary boat. The speed with 
which she came down from Providence would car- 








must certainly be some strong resemblance | 


ry her to New Orleans in four days, 





A Hint ro Capramsanp Enoweers or Steam 
Boats.—Water will boil away very fast at a sud- 
den change of the weather, and more so just before 
a rain. -This circumstance:may be one of the 
causes of the Steamboat boiler bursting so frequent- 
ly. If water boils away fast, steam must be gene- 
rated fast,—the boiler,also will loose water faster 
than the pump is. able, to supply. it, andthe de- 
creasing quantity of water in. it, being acted, upon 
by the usual heat, may produce steam too fast. 
for the strengthbef the boiler at such, particular 
periods. 4 

The fact that water, before rain, boils away much 
faster than usual, almost every cook and housewife 
knows perfectly well, and as it does so in a tea- 
kettle, it must. do. the same in a_ steam boiler, and 
consequently will produce at such times, effects not 
before calculated upon. 

The thermometer rises and falls frequently, 
twenty or more degrees during a few moments ; 
at such a time it is probable thatsteam is made 
faster than usual, and precaution should be used. 
In England where the changes of the weather are 
neither so great nor sudden, the bursting of the 
boiler is a rare occurrence. _ fk 





New and Vatuas_e Discovery.—Anextensive 
Marble Quarry has just been discovered in this 
town, which, from present Ne bids fair to 
rival the richest Quarries of Italy. T'wo: speci 
mens have been shown us, the one in a rough state, 
the other ebe | undergone the operations of thé 
chisel. Though unable to declare its peculiar spe; 
cies, yet in the fineness of its grain, and the bril- 
liancy and regularity of its variegated colors, it far 
exceeds the celebrated Italian black and gold mar- 
ble. The piece now before us combines the vari- 
ous colors of green, black, purple, flesh-color, exhi- 
bited in various shades, and the whole interspersed 
with a fair white, running in different directions, 


like the traces of a water course on’ an y 
executed painting, A imen is now in the 
hands of a gentleman of this place who has work- 


ed many years in the marble business ; he has tri- 
ed it, and pronounces it far superior to any Euro- 
an marble he ever worked.—f[North. River 
Times, Haverstraw.] 
METEOROLOGICAL RECORD,  ™*! 
For the month of April, 1835—kept at Avoylle Ferry, 
Red River, Lou. (Lat. 31° 10’ n., Long. 919 59 w.) 
by P.G. Voornizs. (Communicated for the Ame- 
rican Railroad Journal.) ‘ 
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{Prom the “ Mechanics’ ‘Meguiing  ehih: Regiater ‘of 
! Inventions. and. Improvements.) 


seasony AND YOUNG’s’ IMPROVED PATENT 
BARE MILL. 

rete i. — , from Messrs. Sea- 
‘and concise 
erat ite Bark Mill, to which 
atsad ap the cover of the April 
“They furnished us with draw. 

igs ot the different parts, two only of 
th we have had engraved: one, a 
cross section, showing the interior of the 
mill; andthe other the apparatus for 
cracking the bark as it passes in, to the 

We have never'seen one of them in 
operation, but are induced to believe that 

ill be found a first rate machine, not 

y for the purpose for which it is de- 

griéd, but also, if made a little finer, for 

ing apples, ‘and for breaking corn 

2 lh cob for cattle, or preparatory to 
round into meal. 

“One ora 9 i mills, addressed to Gibert & 
Son, New-Haven, was some time since left 
in front of our office, and has attracted 
nich attention, but we are unable to an- 
swer the, numerous questions put relative 
to its cast, &c, and would suggest to the 


patentees the propriety of furnishing the 
necessary information. 


Fig. 1. 























Fig. 2 





BE Fig. } Tepresents a a Cross section of the 
mill wheh in position for use. A B, the 


BD, the nut or cone, with numerous 
‘jes its surface, which revolves 
; pot} (Oycthe-impright, shaft by 


which the°Hitl pia idvenoeon “RDP e6. 


volving arms or breakers, with teeth pro- 

















jeeting “both upwards ead dewuwards; | 


which crack the bark as it passes into 
the mill; FG, the regulating beam, 
which is. operated upon by the screws, 
H Land raises or lowers the revolving 
cone, as the bark requires to be finer or 


coarser. 


Fig. 2 represents the revolving arms 
as’seen in Fig. 1, E E, attached to the 
upright’ shaft C, ‘which. passes through 
the mottice O. The object of these arms 
is to prepare the bark for the mill. 

The following is one of the numerous 
favorable letters from one who has used 
the mill; and of Mr. Williams, we can 
speak as a Competent and judicious judge 
of its merits.—[Ep. M. M.] 

Messrs. Seabury & Young: 

GenrLemEeNn,—The bark miil I pur- 
chased of you [ have had in operation 
about five weeks.. I am highly pleased 
with it, and prefer it in my establishment 
to any one I have everused. As an ex- 
periment, I have ground half a cord of 
bark in twenty-eight minutes, (forty-five 
revolutions,) and ground it well. [can 
cheerfully recommend it to the public, as 
a valuable improvement. Should you 
consider the above of any service to you 
to present to the public, you are at liberty 
to publish it. Tuomas Wii.iaMs. 

Vernon, Nov. 30. 





To find the Length of the Sweep and Crutch 
for a Well—the Depth of the Well given. 
Rule—-The square root of half the square 
of the depth of the well, with the height of 
the curb added, is equal to the distance from 
back side of curb to centre of pin on which 
the sweep hangs; and the square root of 
half the space of that distance, with half 
the width of the eurb added, is equal to the 
distance the crutch should be from the well, 
and the height of curb added gives the height 
of the crutch from the ground, consequent- 
ly the length of the sweep will be twice the 
distance from the curb to centre of pin, less 
one foot. But to make it work easy, there 
should be an allowance of about six inches 
in height, and in the distance from the well, 
that is, the pin 6 inches lower, and 6 inch- 
es further from the well, which will give 
about one foot more on upper end of sweep, 
which allowance is in consequence of the 
upper end of the sweep being smaller. 


@ 





























Thus—V/a b?, +2 = be 





* Vberet+fo=ge 


Then, 2b e = ah. 
Examples—I have a well 21 feet deep, and 
the curb around it 3 feet high, and 3 féet 
square-—required to know the length of the 
sweep, height of crutch above the ground, 
and how far I must set the crutch from cen. 
tre of the well. 
2+ 3=./24°+2=17 feet, distance 6 ¢ 
from curb to pin. 
J/172— 2 + 15= 13.528 feet, diatasice 
from well. 
J172 — 2+ 3 =15.028 feet, height of the 
erutch. 
And 17 x 2 — 1 = 33 feet, length of sweep. 
Then, as was stated above, we will make 
an allowance of six inches, or 0.5 of a foot, 
13.528 + .56 = 14.028 feet. 
15.028 — .5 = 14.528 feet. 
S. A. 





[From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.} 
Easy Method of Drilling Holes in Glass 
for Philosophical Instruments. 


Sir,—Having discovered what 1 con- 
sider to be a new and also very superior 
method of cutting holes in plate glass 
for electrical and other machines, and al- 
so of cutting glasses for optical instru. 
ments, I am induced to send you a de- 
scription of the same, in order that it may 
be beneficial to others. 1 will first de- 
scribe the instrument necessary to be 
made for the purpose, and then state how 
it isto be used.. Make of thick sheet tin 
a tube 3 or 4 inches long, the diameter 
of which, measuring from the outside 
edge, must be somewhat smaller than that 
of the hole required. Let this tube be 
converted into a drill, thus: 


Ais the tube ; B the head of the drill, 
turned out of the wood, part whereof 
goes about an inch into the tube ; C is a 
piece of iron wire for the pivot. The 
open. end of the drill should have a few 
notches .made in it with a file, so as to 
admit the emery, necessary to work with 
facility. 

Determine the size of the hole you 
want, say half an inch in diameter; then 
cut such a hole in a piece of flat wood, 
being not less than 2 inches square, and 
half an inch thick. Next, mark on the 
plate glass the situation of the hole want- 
ed ; take some melted beeswax, with, or 
without rosin, and fix the piece of wood 
on the glass, having the hole exactly 
over the place previously marked ; place 
the glass on something flat, whereon 
some baize or carpet has been first laid, 
to prevent the glass from sliding during 
the process ; mix plenty of grain emery 
with water, and put it into the open’ part 
of the drill ; now place the drill in the 
hole of the wood, and with a breast-plate 
and drill bow, about 2 feet long, commence 
drilling. You must work. at first very 














slowly to avoid chipping the edge of the 
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glass, and afterwards proceed at a quicker 
tate, always taking care not to press on 
the drill more than sufficient fo keep it 
steadily working, for otherwise there will 
LF danger of breaking the glass. 
Vhen the drill is almost through the glass 
(which may be ascertained by looking at 
the other side of it), you must remove 
the carpet or baize, above alluded to, to 
obviate the danger of chipping the edge 
of the hole, Bi then proceed very slow- 
y until the operation is quite finighed. 
‘ou will thus obtain a clean edged cir- 
cular hole, with a corresponding piece of 
glass, and this without incurring the least 
tisk of breaking. In this way.a piece of 
plate glass, a quarter of an inch thick, 
may be cut. through in less than ten mi- 
nutes. 

I have adopted this mode of cutting 
-holes in plate glass for electrical ma- 
chines, and it is obvious that it may be 
also applied to the cutting of glasses for 
optiéal instruments. Here, however, the 
diameter of the inside of the drill must, 
to allow for friction, be a trifle larger than 
the diameter of the glasses required; for 
if no allowance be made, it will be found 
that the piece of glass will be somewhat 

smaller than was required. 

I am, &c. 
Bath, Dec. 29, 1834. 

AGRICULTURE, &c. 





F. H. 

















{From the Horticultural Register.| 

On tHe Cutrure or Mitx-Weep, 
(Asclepias Syriaca.)—Some four or five 
pars since, in a conversation with George 
anners, Esq. the British Consul for 
Massachusetts, on the various kinds of 
edible vegetables, cultivated in our gardens, 
he observed that, during a recent visit to 
Canada, he was informed that ‘the young 
shoots of the milk-weed were used as a 
substitute for asparagus, and asked me if I 
had ever heard of their being cooked in 
the United States. I replied, that I per- 
fectly recollected, when a boy, my mother 
often had them gathered from the fields and 
toad-sides, with the dandelion, shepherds’ 
sprouts, nettles, and other plants, which 
were collected as greens; but that I had 
never seen the plant thus used elsewhere, 
or heard it named as a culinary vegetable 
but that I certainly would make an experi- 
Ment in its cultivation, and as to its qualities, 

as ani addition to our garden pot-herbs. 
Having collected the seed in the autumn, 


it was sown early in the spring in drills, |) 


end covered an inch deep, They came up 
fteely in four or five, weeks, and when the; 
plants were two. years old, I took up 4 
partion of the roots, and set them out 
about eight inches apart, in a.trench six 
inches deep. The ground had. been ma- 
nured and thoroughly dug over, previous. 
ly to forming the trench. ollowing 
spring, when the shoots were four’ or five 
inches high, they were cut, tied up in 
bunches, boiled and served up with melted 
butter, like asparagus ; and they were as 
tender, and to my taste quite as delicious 
a vegetable, reseinbling jn flavor the young: 
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ble addition to our early vegetables, . 
der a bed of it nearly as desitable as one of | 
as . hi, ; 

INO Botte modé of cultivation can be 
adopted, than that for asparagus, as. de- 
scribed by Mr. Chandler, in his interesting, 
instructive, and able article, which appear- 
ed in the third number of the Horticultural 
Register,—except the roots of the milk- 
weed should not be covered more than five 
or six inches deep. 

Mr. Chandler is entitled to the. gratitude 
of his fellow citizens for the valuable re- 
sult of his experiments; and 1 freely de- 
clare that the mode he adopted and.recom- 
mendsg, is the very best which I have ever. 
seen published. I can confirm it, by hav- 
ing followed a similar process, but. by no 
means so perfect in all its parts as that 
which he has so successfully tested. Asa 
practical, intelligent, zealous, and enter- 
prising tiller of the earth, he has no supe 
yior in this State; and the- commendable 
gentlemen who have established a Farm 
School on Thomson’s Island, could not 
have made a better. selection in a super- 
intendent of the art of éultivation in all its 
branches. 

Asclepias (S.wellow-wori,) is a numerous 
genus of plants, there being forty-two spe- 


cies, which have been described by bota- | 
nists, two of which only are found mn Ep- | 


rope, but three. in South America, while 
there are eighteen indigenous to the United 
States, and the others are divided between 
the West. Indies and. Africa. Many of 
the varieties are cultivated as ornamental 
plants in England and France, but the 
following kinds, natives of this country, 
are considered the most beautiful, besides 
being more hardy than those ef more 
southern climes ; still many of the latter 
are considered. worthy of the green-house. 

1, Muschaia, so ‘called by Bartram, for 
its strong and agreeable musk scent, is 
peculiar to the natural meadows of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. [t_is.a 
low plant, of not. more than five or six 
inches in height, with flowers of a pale 
green color, inclining to yellow. - .. 

2. Venosa, has \eaves elegantly varie- 
gated with white and crimson veins, and 
the stems terminate in an umbel of pale 
flesh-colored flowers. 

3. Pulchra,— Water-silk-weed, — has 
nearly erect stems, four.or five, feet. high ; 
umbels: very sinall; flowers critason pur- 
ple. Grows on low, wet Jand, by the side 
of ponds. ; 

4. Variegata, — Variegated. . Leaves 
rough, umbels compagt and come out, from, 


the side “of the stalk ; flowers of an_héry |i 


hacéous odor...) 
6, Nivea, — White, or 






Leaves deep green above, amd 
smooth and rather “staff. 
with white nectaries. 

6. Incarnata, —- Flesh-colored, — has 


bén a th 


“Flowers preen, 


several upright stalks about.two feet high, and 


at the top of which -are pr 
umbels of. purple .. flowers, 
August. } : P 
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8. Verticillate. Salks 
‘umbels ‘at the ex nity of 
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leaves in whorls of | 


gether ; flowers small and ¢ 


Kea 
ham ; blooms fs deh ; 
9. Tuberosa, — Bui ; 
large, fleshy, branching, and some’ 
fusiform, but it is only by comparison wit 
other species’that. it can be called tuhe- 
Tous ; stems numerous, growin rig eg 
es from the root, hairy and dusky fed ; 
flowers numerous, erect, and of a Peau 
bright orange color; grows in Webum 
and Newton; blooms in August. > 
10. Obtusifolic— Blunt-leaved. Stems 
at a 
distance from the leaves, which are opp 


erect, supporting a terminal 
site, ovate, heart shaped at the base; flow- 





ers large, of a greenish white, tmged- with 
‘red ; it is found in Cambridge a dunt 
Auburn; blooms in July. ah tiee 

‘11. Phytoloccoides, — Poke-leaved: A 


tall, large flowering species, of a delicate 
appearance ; stem erect, four or five feet 
i high ; leaves large ; umbels nodding, 
flowers large, petals green, nectaries white 
|. or flesh colored; grows in low grounds ; 
blooms in June. . 

12. Purpurescens,—Dark-flowered. Stem 
erect ; flowers of a dark crimson. purple ; 
grows in. Cambridge and Newton, but is 
rare. 

13. Quadrifolia, -— Four-leaved. . A» de- 
lioate species, growing in dry woods ; 
stems about a foot high; flowers 
colored ; is found in Rexbury and Brook- 
line, and blooms in June. 

14. Viridjfolia, — Green flowered. An 
inelegant. species, with small greenish 
umbels ; is found in Leicester ; blooms in 
July. 

For the description of the third and 
sixth preceding species, I am indebted to 
Dr. Bigelow’s excellent work,.on the.plants 


—— 






in the environs of Boston. There is..a 
| beautiful colored engraving of No.-9,-and 
a more particular account of it, in his othér 


most able and splendid publication, called 
Medical Botany. 

15. Amoena,—Oval-leaved. Stalks from 
a foot and a half to thiée feet high; at 
éach joint are two:large teaves, which are 
blunt, thickish, stiff, smooth, with pitple 
nérves ; umbels rise’ from the top of'the 
stalk and some of the upper axils; flowers 
of a bright purple:color..:. <. . 
}. . 16. , > Red-flowered. Stem up- 
} right; siinbels..many, from the sanie cém- 
mon peduncle; a native of Vi Boy, 
17. Paruiflara—-Stnall-idwered:' A na- 
at i ee 
2 ASS OYTIACE, ‘weer os Silk-weed . 
This species abounds all over ounsdimery, 


) || and for the many usefulpurpossdito selidth it 


may be applied .i¢; deserting: of:iedpiaial 
attention. I'he root. is: perennial, dsid ;:in 
April os May... throws. out, like: aspara. guts 
Land hops, a great nutaber of slinotays’ 
ba a SK up ot feet m height ina 
AAG SOIL. : WY, ’ y leaves 900 ,eherns, ate 
paige a | Of a 
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forty || nearly equal. 


dor. | ‘bunch’ of flowers is suc- 
ag gh , four, and —s = 
long, rough ,W enclose 
bess round, flat, thin, yellowish brown 
seeds, wrapped up in a beautiful shining 
white and soft kind of silk, which consti- 
tutes their wings, and by means of which 
they are conveyed with ease to a great 
distance by the wind; it has also given 
-Tise to the other trivial name, by ‘which 
the plant is known in some parts of the 


The great utility of the Syriaca or 
milk-weed in the arts has not been un- 
derstood but since the middle of the last 
century, although it was. introduced into 
Burope at a much earlier period. 

A manufactory of articles from the silk 
was established in Paris in 1760, and it 
has long been employed at Lausanne, with 
advantage, as candle-wicks. Mr. Schneider 
of Liegnitz, has been distinguished for the 
zeal he has evinced in relation to the cul- 
tivation and preparation of this article, 
and has recommended it in two different 
pamphlets. 

In the application of it to paper-mak- 
ing, Mr. Schmid, of Lunenburg, made a 
variety of very interesting and instructive 
experiments. 

_. The cultivation of the plant has been 
found very easy. Mr. Schneider began in 
1785, with but six plants, and in 1793 he 
had a plantation of 30,000, which yielded 
him 800 pounds of silk the first crop, 355 
the second, and 600 the third. - They were 
planted in rows about two feet apart, with 
a sufficient distance between the roots in 
each row. The silk was separated into 
two parts, the longer being used for spin- 

‘ning, and the shorter for hat making and 


Mr. Schmid, who was an ingenious 
manufacturer of paper, made several ex- 
periments with the capsules, or pods, 
which gave the following results : 


1, From the interior white rind of the 
pods he obtained writing paper, . pretty 
white, of good quality, and similar to the 
silk paper of the Chinese. 

2. From the external green part of the 
pods, a greenish colored paper was made, 
which, when sized, was stronger than 
paper made from rags. It was almost as 
close in its texture as parchment, and 
even when unsized did not suffer the ink 
to pass through it. It was excellent wrap- 
ping paper. 

3. From the bark of thestems he ob- 
tained a paper so like, in every thing, to 
paper made from rags, that the difference 
could scarcely be distinguished. 

The silk when taken from-the pods, 
and being freed from the seeds, is hung up 
in thin bags in the sun, and when _perfect- 
ly dry, may be used without. any further 
preparation, instead of feathers, horse hair, 
wool, or cotton, fer cushions, bolsters, pil- 
lows, mattresses, and coverlets. ‘om 

jt to nine pounds is sufficient for a bed, 
, and two pillows. It is lighter and 


i 
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_ For spinning, the staple of the silk 
is too short, when taken alone, and there- 
fore is combined with flax, wool, cotton, or 
raw silk. MS 

One third of this silk, with two thirds 
of cotton, forms a very excellent mixture 
for gloves, stockings, and other articles of 
like manufacture. One part of this silk, 
and two of rabbits’ fur, forms hats ex- 
ceedingly light, soft to the touch, glossy, 
and which have a ‘great resemblance to 
beaver hats. 

The plant throws around it long roots 
with new eyes; these can be cut off in 
autumn or early in the spring, before the 
milk flows, and may be divided into pieces 
from four to six inches long, which may 
be planted in trenches, four or five inches 
deep, in an oblique position, with the eyes 
or buds standing up. 

Where the plant grows wild in abun- 
dance, a bed for culinary purposes could be 
easily formed, from the roots in the man 
ner above described, and would be fit for 
use the cecond spring; by which two 
yeats would be gained over plants raised 
from the seed. 

Besides the above named articles manu- 
factured from the silk, I recollect having 
seen, at several of the annual exhibitions 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
in Brighton, tippets, capes, bonnets, and 
various other articles, which were’ very 
beautiful. They were formed by sewing 
the tufts of silk by the part which is at- 
tached to the seed, to linen, cotton, or silk 
cloth in rows, one overlapping the other, 
like the shingles on a roof. They. had 
the appearance of the most delicate and 
rich fur ; and so simple was the work that 
a child could execute it. 

For embellishing the outer botders of 
pleasure grounds, the skirts of roads, ave- 
nues, clumps of trees, th sides of groves, 
and to intermingle with shrubs, all the 
American varieties may be used with pic- 
turesque effect. 

On examining some botanical works 
since writing the above, I found. that 
Parkinson had received the Syriaca from 
this country, and cultivated it in his bota- 
nical garden of rare plants, as early as 
1629. “He called it Virginia Silk, and it 
was stated that the French Canadians 
were in the habit of eating the tender shoots 
as substitutes for asparagus. 

It is but little trouble to form in every 
garden, side by side, beds of dandelions, 
sea-kale, milk-weed, and asparagus, which, 
from the last of March, until the green 
peas appear, will afford a daily and various 
supply of delicious vegetables. They are 
all perennial plants, and when once set out, 
and properly taken care of in autumn and 
spring, will yield abundant crops, for all 
time, without removal. 

H. A. 8. Dearsorn. 

Roxbury, March 9, 1835. 





[From the Genesee Farmer.] 
PropaGation or Frurt.—There is not 
naturally a propensity in the human mind 
to take much pains in raising fruit, with- 








out some stimulating or exciting agency 


warmer, when used in forming coverlets “| The mind must be excited to some object 















“cotton or wool, and is} before it will produce any unusual effect. 
‘The subject before us, no doubt, has been 
‘frequently brougkt before the readers of the 


Genesee Farmer, and may have been’ pre- 
sented in such a light'as to render it use- 
less for me to attempt any addition thereto, 
But, however, even if this be the case, there 
may be sorhe who did not give the atten- 


‘tion to it which its importance demands ; 


and it may be well to stir up their minds 
by way of remembrance—not that I possess 
or profess any superior knowledge on this 
subject, but by frequently conversing on 
these things we retain them in our memory, 
and are prepared to impart such information 
relative to them as is required. 

It isnot a little singular indeed, after all 
that has been said and done, that ‘there is 
such an astonishing apathy in relation to 
the cultivation of fruits, the luxuries of 
which add so much to the comforts and 
conveniences of life. However, by the aid 
of an exciting agency, such for instance as 
the Farmer, we see that people begin to 
take an interest in this subject, and the 
means are facilitated for acquiring practi- 
cal knowledge relative to this and every 
other subject to which such a journal is 
devoted. 

The propagation of fruit, as practised in 
different ways, has materially benefitted all 
those who are engaged in the useful occu- 
pation of raising it. Grafting and inocula- 
tion are the most successful methods now 
in operation for propagating fruit. And to 
these two then I shall confine myself, to 
make some remarks and observations for 
the consideration of all who are concerned. 

Ist. Grafting —This may be successful- 
ly practised on apples, pears and plums, 
and I think to better advantage than by 
inoculation. The modes of performing 
this operation are different, but I have ge- 
nerally given preference to what is called 
cleft grafting. The mode of procedure is 
as follows: After the stock is chosen, se- 
lect a smooth place and cut it off—even 
the top with a knife ; this being done, make 
a slit near two inches deep down the mid- 
dle of the stock, with a knife prepared for 
the purpose ;. then prepare the scion, (taken 
from a vigorous shoot of the foregoing year, 
which should be cut in February,) sloping 
it on each side from a bud or eye, but leav- 
ing it thinner on that side which goes into 
the stock than on the outside, so that it may 
conform itself to the slit of the stock; then 
place the scion in the stock so that the in- 
side bark of both may come exactly togeth- 
er. After this is done, the wounds: of the 
stock are covered with an application of 
wax. The scions should be left with two 
or three eyes on them, and in case the 
stock be large, two of them may be insert- 
ed in one cleft, one on each side. Let not 
the scions be loose nor pinched, but a right 
temperature is necessary for their ready 
germination. 

I have endeavored to render the method 
so plain; that it shall be the excuse of no 
one for not adopting it, for every one that 
has not good fruit may have it by a little 
exertion of theirown. The only rersaming 
difficulty is making the wax, and this can 
be done with but very little expense. Take 
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5 lbs. rosin, 2 Ibs. beeswax, and 3 lbs. 
‘melted tallow, melt them together, and turn 














it off into cold water, and work it till hard. 





This quantity of composition will be suffi- 


cient to set a number of thousand grafts. 
The means have been greatly facilitated 
for the making and application of this com- 
position, from-what: they were when the 
old dirty method of using clay was prac- 
tised. By a little attention, a person who 


has never practised it may perform the ope- 
‘ ration with complete success. 


The best time for grafting is when the 


“tree is about an inch through, taken off 


close to the ground. Although apples do 
well when put into the top of large trees, 
pears treated in this manner, my expe- 
rience satisfies me, will never answer, be- 
cause they will not unite firmly ; hence 
their aggeneration cannot be effected, and 
when loaded with fruit they are apt to blow 
off. Undoubtedly the most suitable tree 


- for the pear is the thorn-apple. The apti- 


tude of their fixidity to this, as far as my 
observation has extended, is not equalled 
by any other tree. However, if these can- 
not be procured, small apple trees will an- 
swer, if grafted close to the ground, and the 
earth raised around them. This may be 
performed in April or May. 

2d. Inoculation—This method of propa- 
gation, it seems, is better adapted to peach- 
es, nectarines, plums, &c., than grafting. I 
will give a description of a method as most 
successfully practised: “In August, take 
off a vigorous shoot from the tree to be pro- 
pagated; then make choice of a stock 
about three or four years’ growth, and in a 
smooth part of it make a down-right slit in 
the bark a little above an inch long, and 
another crosswise at the bottom of that, to 
give way to the opening of the bark ; then 
with a penknife gently loosen the bark from 
the wood on both sides, beginning at the 
bottom ; then prepare the bud by cutting 
it off, entering pretty deep into the wood, 
as much: above as below the bud, to the 
length of the slit in the stock ; after the 
bud is thus prepared, with the point of the 
knife and the thumb take out the woody 
part of it, carefully preserving the eye of 
the bud; then put the bud in between the 
bark and the wood of the stock at the cross 
slit, leading it upward by the stalk where 
the leaf grew till it exactly closes; then 
bind it about with coarse woolen yarn, the 
better to make all parts close regularly, and 
the bud incorporate with the stock, and the 
operation isdone. The bud will be incorpo- 
rated in about three weeks’ time, when the 
yarn should be loosened, that it may not gall 
the bud. All buds should be taken from a vi- 
gorously growing shoot, and used immedi- 
ately.” 

The choicest and the rarest varieties of 


‘fruit may be produced in a very short time 


by the above methods of treatment, and in 
fact I have known instances of grafts bear- 
ing the same year they were inserted—but 
they generally begin to bear in about three 
years. And who but he who has no taste 
for nature’s richest productions would not 
even try the experiment ? - have no doubt 
but all those who undertake the operation 
will perform it with complete success. and 
ultimately be compensated for all extra ex- 


_ pense and trouble. 


We have a kind of apple, the value. of 
which in the summer, (for they are not 


ADVOCATE, OF INTERNAL IMPRC 
'] good until then,) is from one dollar” to one 





dollar and fifty cents, and we have kept 


thered. They are called by the name of 
Rock Apple. They are pleasant flavored 


= 


beprofitably recommended toall orchardists. 
I mention this circumstance only to, show 
the propriety and utility of propagation. 
As the season for grafting has approached, 
I hope the fruit growers of this country 
will avail themselves of this opportunity 
for having their plantations stored with the 
choicest varieties of fruit. R. 8. 





[From the Genesee Farmer. ] 


Buryine Bees.—Mr. Tucker: It is two 
years this spring since I first. commenced 
bee-keeping. In the out-set I had no know- 
ledge whatever of their management, and 
it was a stipulation of the bargain with the 
person of whom I obtained them, that he 
should, as occasion required, impart,to me 
such facts as his experience would justify, 
in regard to their culture. This agree- 
ment was satisfactorily performed; and, 
aided by the information thus received, my 
success, for a tyro’s, was such as to create 
an almost enthusiastic interest in this 
branch of rural industry. 

In the autumn of 1833, I selected four 
hives, (double the number with which I 
commenced,) for wintering. ‘Three of these 
had so limited a supply of honey, that I 
was advised to bury them, an operation 
which, in my mind, was little preferable to 
throwing them away. But I concluded to 
“try the experiment,” and on one of the 
last days of November, they were “ deposit- 
ed beneath the little mound,” where my 
mind figured them as possessing the inter- 
minable repose of “ their last resting place.” 
My absence on “ the return of spring,” that 
season when dying worms are wooed again 
to life, and the faded wing of the insect re- 
ceives new colorings, beautifully wrought, 
from nature’s dye, prevented me the plea- 
sure of witnessing their exhumation, but 
the person who took them from their tem- 
porary sepulchre, (which was done about 
the 20th of March,) informed me that on 
their first introduction to the air and light, 
+ their animation was as perfect as that usu- 
ally exhibited by bees in June. He said 
that he did not find half a gill of dead bees 
in all the hives. These hives gave swarms 


that remained above greund, during the 
ensuing summer. 

Last fall I concluded to continue “ the 
experiment” with.a single hive. ‘The one 
selected was very light, probably not con- 
taining a sufficiency of honey to carry them 
half through the winter, had they been 
kept the usual way. In consequence of a 
rainy season through the last of November, 
they were not inhumed until December, 
probably as late as the 10th. They were 
occasionally fed in the fall, lest their supply 
should not be sufficient to insure a subte:- 
ranean existence. My faith was as wa- 
vering when these last were buried, as on 
the previous winter, and as often as I look- 
ed, at the spot where they were interred, I 
viewed it as the grave of my littlé insect 
friends. 








_ They were taken up on the 28th of 






them a year from the time they were ga- 


and annual bearers, and I think they might. 


earlier and more frequently than the one’ 























arch, and much t6 my Satisfaction, — 
found that the second experiment ‘had ter 
minated with the same happy results as 
the first. Not two dozen were lost, and 
new comb was actually formed while they 
were in their dark abode”, 

My “modus operandi” is as follows. A 
hole is dug considerably larger than, the 
hive, or hives, in every respect... On the 
bottom of the hole two sticks of: three or 
four inches in diameter are placed for each 
hive, and on these the floor board, which 
should be a sound one, is placed. Another 
board, (two inch plank is preferable,) is put 
on the hive, and dry straw is. as compactly 
as is convenient placed around it. This, 
in rainy weather, if. the ground is.clear 
from frost, allows the rain tO pass: freely 
down, while the space between the blocks 
furnish a ready reservoir, from which’it ts 
absorbed by the earth, without offering any 
injurious effects to the bees. The earth ts 
placed upon thé hive in a conical form, to 
turn the water from, the hives, the top of 
which are about four inches below the sur- 
face. With respect to the experiment of 
1833-4, I cannot say whether the: aper- 
tures of the hives were closed, but ‘in that 
of 1834-5, they were not. This experi- 
ment succeeded, but whether it is the best 
way.of proceeding I shall not advise. 

Lregret.that I did not weigh my hives, 
in both instances, previous to burying and 
on disinterring them, that the amount. of 
food consumed might have been ascertain- 
ed. But my experiments were both of them 
faithlessly tried, and unnecessary ceremo- 
nies were dispensed with. ‘The quantity 
of honey consumed, however, was ‘small, 
as none but very light hives were selected, 
and their weight in the spring was appa- 
rently nearly as great asin the fall. It is 
my intention in future experiments to mark 
items more particulasly. 

In selecting the spot for burying, a dry, 
and cold, rather than a warm one; should 
be chosen. An individual’of my acquamt- 
ance buried on the south side of a dry hill, 
and an entire loss of all thus treated was 
the consequence. I attributed it, (though 
perhaps some other defect. was the cause,) 
to such situations being more exposed. to 
frequent freezings and thawings, subjecting 
the insects to more frequent change ef tem- 
perature, a circumstance injurious: to, all 
that comes within its influence. If -the 
situation is such as that the: ground will 
freeze immediately after the trust is com- 
mitted to it, and remain so until time to 
“remove the deposits,” to me it would ap- 
pear most favorable. Yours, etc. 

Wu.2iuM Bacon. 


Richmond, (Ms.) April 23, 1836. 
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Srumpe Lirrer.—Capt. L. Norcross, of 
Dixfield, Maine, has invented a new ma- 
chine for lifting out or removing stumps. 
It consists of a large screw placed in a nut, 
which is attached to lege ike those of. a 
surveyor’s compass. These, being suffi- 
ciently strong, are placed above the stump, 
and it is then grappled to the serew by 
chains or books., .A large sweep, like that 
used in some old fashioned cider mills, hav- 
ing 2 nut to fit, is put upon the serew, and 
horses or oxen hitehed on the _end, 


by means of which the stump is raised from 
- the ground by driving round, the sweep. . 
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MONK HUNDRED AND FIFTY _ BUSHELS 
' BE RAISED ON AN -AckE oF 
mes: In a late communi- 
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> in bushels of Indi 
inion that 150 bushels of Indian corn 
taight be » raised on an acre of land. This 
F am aware may be thought an unguarded 
tion. by some, per most of the 
‘ of the Farmer. 


was not carelessly or spouahtlessly. mage. 
It. never has been my object to countenance 
wild and visionary schemes of fancied im- 


h A“ s; but to ipower ena 
t jig project is considerably greater 
th Mas pete obtained by distinguished 
agriculturists, perhaps an exposition of my 
Héw may be proper. 

One hundred and fifty bushels is $8,400 
Is: of course, if we can raise this num- 
of ears on an acre, that will make one 
gill each, it will be done. We all know 
hat it does not require a very large ear to 
yield one gill of shelled corn. Mr. Bowles 
statés that in rearing his crop the last year 
of We bushels to the acte, he planted 
30006 hills with 4 plants to each hill; this, 
allowitig ane ear to each plant, would be 
$2,000 ears to the acre, and to have pro- 
duced the quantity here mentioned would 
have beett only one gill and one fifth to 
each plant, or four gills and four-fifths to 
each hil. That this cannot be obtained by 
tra manuring seems to be evident for 
this reason, that excessively high manur- 
ing ogra sich a luxuriant growth of 
stalks and leaves, that the sun and air are 
to6 mich excluded to mature the ear. Here 
then is the principal difficulty, how then 
ean this be obviated?. I have frequently 
observed a perceptible difference in the 


progestin of the ear to the stalk in different 


inds of corn under the same treatment, as 
regards manuting atid cultivation. Cannot 
ah improvement in the habits of the corn 
plants be made in this respect? Satisfacto. 
ry experiments have determined that the 
same variety of corn, as well as other plants, 
tidy be brought to ripen earlier or later, by 
seleeting for a number of years in suc- 
eéssion seed that ripens earlier or later, as 
the case may be. . But J have never been 
made acquainted with the fact that experi- 
ments have pris ror like manner hie 

@€ purpose of obiaining. a variety that 
should Croc! the superiority of the ears in 

sportion té the size of the stalks. Ex- 
érimeéents on many kinds of vegetables 

vé been tried, with remarkable success, 
to render the fruit more perfect in. propor- 
tiow to the vines or. stalks. . For instance, 


eabbages and melons and many others. A, 


writer in the 2d vol. of the Maine Farmer 
ge 115, says, “In reference to seeds, it has 
long been known to farmers and gardeners, 
that those that are new and fresh produce 
lants with more luxuriant foliage, and 
$s inclined to run into flowers ahd fruit, 
than such as have been kept some time.’ 
“ These circumstances,” he says, “are ¢are- 
fully considered in the culture of cucum- 
fs and melons, the seeds of which are 
ldom used until several years old. A 
milar attention to this law, in reference 






to the seeds of other vegetables, is produce || i 


tive of equal benefit. Peas, for example, 
ate well known as apt to run to straw, 
where the groan ig rich and moist. The 
oyment of old seed is the only suita- 

le remedy.” A friend of mine once stated 
to the that his father, who was an experi- 
o&. farmer, said that one bushel of old 
§ worth two of new to sow: This 
tet rye. I know not the réason of 
, Pihention it to excite the 





his j 
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curiosity of others to sry oe riments. Hi. 
me s,, (see page 151, of I oy Fork Far 
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lie Maine Farmer I stated my 


‘his, however, 
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mer) success in raising double ears 0 
taiting a seed that has this propensity, 
ihust depend, there is reason to believe, 
much more upon the selection of the seed 
for a succession of years from stalks beat- 
ing twin ears than upon the circumstance 
of its being the eight or twelve rowed kind. 
It may be remembered that H. C. was dis- 
cussing the merits of these different, yarie- 
ties of corn. It recognizes however. the 
existence of the principle we are now ad- 
vancing, viz., the controlling effect af se- 
lecting seed from plants whose peculiarities 
we wish to continue. aE 
If a propensity to produce twin ears may 
be obtained in this way, I know not why 
any other might not to some extent. I do 
net expect tat all plants are alike. suscep- 
tible of so great an alteration in their hea- 
bits as some we have mentioned, but as the 
panne to an excessive coe of 
growth in the stalks of many kinds of 
plants seems at present to present an al- 
most insurmountable obstacle to future im. 
provement.as to increasing their products 
to: the acre, the subject is well worth a 
patient and persevering investigation. 
There is another particular to which I 
rwould invite public attention, which is 
this. H.C. says, pine at p. 181, New York 
Farmer, before referred te) the richer the 
soil is made by mantte, the later in all 
cases is the ripening of the corn, as the 
forage becomes more luxuriant and succu- 
lent. That this is a fact I admit as far as 
late ripening is concerned, but I do not ad- 
mit the cause assigned., If L am correet in 
my observation, the most luxuriant corn 
shows its tassels and silk first and also fills 
the ear the soonest, though it does not tipen 
so soon. What is the cause of this? As 
far as my obsérvation extends, the same 
remark will apply to grain. As I have 
given my views at some length on the effect 
of fermentation on the vegetation of grain, 
I will not enter into details on that point, 
but observe, that though: Indian corn. will 
bear the effect of ‘excessive fermentation 
much better than grain,,yet,I am some 
suspicious that a _re-rdoting process may 
take place in cori, somewhat similar to 
grain, atid this will certainly, if it doés take 
place, protract the ripening of the stalk at 
the bottom, and of course the eat. Public 
attention does not appear to have-ever been 
directed to this point. Another thing bears 
strongly on my reflection, though fam 
hardly willing to vouch for it, that Ihave 
at some time or other seen appearances on 
the roots of corn somewhat similay to.those 
I have seen on grain. It. is from & consid 
eration of these faets that F have been ted 
to advance the idea, that When We are pro- 


hures, as well.as have a correct understand. 
ing of what may be effected im the habits 
of plants, by attention to selecting seed in 
the best manner,as wellas the best method 


kinds may be somewhat advanced. 

Once more, and I have done with this 
subject for the present. # have never been 
in the practice of using Lime and 
and other manures of a similar naturé my- 
‘self. Ishall make a beginning this year. 
That these manures have “wonder working 


powers” I have no doubt, and when used | 


with skill will be of essential benefit in pro- 
ducing the effect desired.. But we must 
not ex complete success all at once; 
nor will it do to establish theories on soli-« 
tary facts, we must have decisive evidence 
‘of a plenary kind. J.J, 
Peru, April, 1835. << g 
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- )Wasu vor Frurr Trees. — A friend and 
‘patron of our paper wishes us to infétm 
him what is the most improved wash for 
fruit treés, atid says, “If I reniember right 
there has been an improvement on Fot- 
syth’s composition.” The following was, 
some yedfs since, recommended by Mr. 
Benjamin, Wheeler, of Framingham, Mass. 


»* Dissolve two pounds of potash, of the 
first. quality in 7 quarts, of water, for the 

ies. of; the trees. ~ If the. limbs. are 
covered with moss or lice, I take a painter’s 
brush and apply the solution to the moss, 
&c. with care not to touch the leaves or 
buds. It may be done at any time of the 
year when we aré most at leisure. Once 
h two to four yeats is generally sufficient. 
T have no geeral rule, however, but ‘wash 
them as often as. they appear to néed it, 
which is always when the bark is not 


enoaet i 
“No. person need be, afraid,” Mr. W. 
continues, “of this application’s injuring 
fruit trees ; but it may be applied with the 
utmost confidetice. I have used it for 
neatly twenty years with great efféet. 
The reason it has not been more generally 
used is that it has been fashionable to daub 
the trees with lime, clay, manure, and other 
compositions, which take two or. three 
years.to wash off before the tree will look 
natural. When this solution of potash is 
applied it has the desired effect immediate- 
ly. It kills the moss and lice at once, and 
the first rain that comes washes the bark 
perfectly smooth, and gives it a fair, natural, 
and healthy color.” 








Oriein or “Hersemont’s MApetra 
Ghare.”— * * Since! wroteto answer 
your inquiry, I have learned a little more 
concerning the origin of the vine calléd 
“ Herbemont’s Madeira.” It certainly has 
been received from France, under different 
names, and also from Madeira. . It is midst 
undoubtedly one of the most esteemed 
families, of vines in Europe. In certain 
situations in this country, Charleston for 
example, it does most admirably well. It 
has heen received from France by the 
names of “ Muscat. gris,” “ Pineau,” and 
“ Maurilion.”. I have not yet been able to 
learn by what name it has been received 
from. Madeira. It changes some of its 
chatacters so much in this country, as 
searcély to be known again—for here it 


| Brows’ to the size‘and vigor of our strongest 
native vines. ‘Fhe’ nomenclature of the 


vines is, in Europe, in such a chaotic state, 
that it would take the labors of at [éast 


twenty Hercules to Clear it up. Now that 


this culture is fairly. begun in this country, 
we should be very particular with our 
names; and confusion in nomen¢latire is 
frequently. inextricable, at the same tithe 


| that it is exceedingly disadvantageous to 


the cultivators. The names should be 
short, if pdssible, and unchanged after th 
have been adopted. [ would suggest, for 
example, that the excellent kinds intro- 
duced by the names of “ Norton’s Virginia 
iingham’s Prince 


Seedling,” and “ 
| Baward.? be simplified, by suppressing 


every thing but the names of the gentle- 
men entitled to the honor of naming 
them.—N. Hersemonr. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 











From Paris, we have our papers to the 24th || 


April, by the Albany. ; 

The Journal du Havre of Thursday, 23d April, 
has the following:—‘Commodore Elliott, of the 
American frigate the Constitution, arrived hére this 
morning from Paris, It is believed-that the Con- 
stitution will sail this evening.” 


The Constitution was at Cherbourg on the 24th, 
to ake in water. 

The Paris dates are of the 28th of April. The 
Courrier Francais, and other opposition papers, 
pretend to quote Mr. Livingston as saying, in rela- 
tion to the amendment requiring explanations pre- 
vious to the payment of the indemnity, that his re- 
turn te Washington would be the signal of hostili- 
ties. This ismanifestly a fabrication. Mr. Living- 
ston would not be guilty of the indiscretion of say- 
ingsuch a thing, even if he thought it; and he is 
too sagacious a man, and understands the affairs 
of both countries too well, to entertain any such 
opinion. 2 

This is a. question which will not be decided by 
silly talk, or shallow blustering, or idle rhodomon- 
tade on either side—-but by the calm good sense, 
and reason of the thing, and by the mutual interest 
of each of the parties,to preserve a good understand- 
ing with the other. 

It must not be disguised however, from our read- 
ers, that Mr. Livingston, as we have from private 
but authentic sources, the certain assurance—con- 
siders the proviso in question, so nearly tantamount 
to arejection of the indemnity, that he feels him- 
self bound by the spirit of his instructions, to return 
in the Constitution to the United States—which fti- 
gate therefore may be hourly looked for. 

On the other hand, the French Ministers are de- 
sirous to avert all difficulty, as the following ex- 
tract from a letter, written by a gentleman who is 
not at all likely tobe mistaken, will show. 


Extract of a letter from Paris, dated April 22d, 
1835. 


“The departure of Mr. Livingston for America 
will doubtless occasion much speculation. I ean 
give you the 4 greg assurance, however, as re+ 
ceived from M. de Broglie through my friend M, 
Jay and others, that Ministers attach not the 
slightest importance to the amendment of which 
you will hear so much. They are (said M. de 
Broglie) perfectly satisfied with the explanations 
already given by Mr. Livingston, and they pro 
submitting an amical’ note at Washington, inviting 
the U.S. Government to confirm these explana- 
tions. 

It is simply to comply with the decision of the 
Chamber as imposed on them, and for the 
of protecting them before the Chamber. Mr. Liv. 
ingston however, takes a very different view of the 
case, 

The famous process’ going on in the Chamber of 
Peers, against a mass of 500 or 600 persons, taken 
up in the Lyon’s affitir has placed, the governthent 
in a very awkwatd situation; it was one of the 

eatest errors of Louis Philippe, and how it is to 

ft over, is difficult to say. 


his market continues to be good, for cotton. 


The American planters must make much mone 
this year, and the merchants who had nerve to do 


business notwithstanding the high prices, willmake 
money also.” 

Parliament having been prorogued till the 12th 
of May, in order to give time for the new elections 
rendered necessary by the late ministerial appoint- 
ments, there is nothing of much interest from Eng- 
land. Many of the new official persons had been 
re-elected ; among them Mr. Labouthere, the Mas- 
ter of the Mint, whose opponent was 
D'Israeli, the author of Vivian Grey; and Mr.Pow- 
lett Thompson, for Manchester. The great strug- 
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for South Devonshire ; and very strenuous efforts 
were making by the Conservatives to defeat him 
here, if pbssible. 

The following members of the ‘administration 
have altetidy been returned without ition :— 
Right Hon. T. 8, Rice, for Cambridge; Sir T. 


Troubridge, for Sandwich ; Sir J. C. abthows, 
for No am ; Lord Seymour, for Totness ; Mr. 
W. H. Ord, for Newport. An opposition is threat- 


| ened:to Lord J. Russell, in Devonshire; to: Lord 


in Yorkshire; to Mr. Labouchere,. at 
Taunton; and to the Lord Advocate, at Leith; 
but we have very little doubt that in all these coses 
it will be unsuccessful. The only aw ‘where a 
contest has actually taken place are Manchester,— 
whete it will be seen that the President of the 
Board of trade has defeated the Tory ae 
an overwhelming majority of not less than 1366, 
and Taunton, where Mr. Labouchere has been re- 
turned by.a majority of 170 over Mr. D'Israeli. 

With the Ministerial candidates, at the last gen- 
eral eleetion, rejection was the rule, not the excep- 
tion; at the elections consequent on the breaking 
up of the late and Jast lpn & avcpa rpe tion, we 
have well grounded hopes of able next week 
to announce that the members of a liberal Minis- 
try have been returned to Parliament, without a 
single exception. So much for Conservative prog- 
Nostications. 

The affairs of Spain seem pretty much as usual, 
though the new commandant for the Queeh, Val- 
dez, has declared, it is said, he would not see Mad- 
rid again till he had put an end to the insurrec- 
tion, A rumior that France had been called on by 
the Cabinet at Madrid to interfere more effectively, 
for the suppression of the civil war, is discredited 
by the London papers—which justly argue, that 
even civil war is to be preferred, to the perilous in- 
tervention of a foreign army. 

Tue Restoration or THE Jesurts.—We copy 
the followmg from the Standard : i 

“ Roms, Jan. 23, 1835.-—At a solemn sitting of 
our Holitiess the Pope at Rome, it was decreed— 

“ His Holiness the Pope Gregory X VL, in con- 
sequence of a report which we, the Secretary of 


the ‘Holy Congregation for the Propagation of the 


Faith,’ (i. e. the Jesuits,) have made to him, has 
given and accorded to us in the name of our Lord 
and Sayiour, as his representative, &c., as follows : 

“1. Pl indulgence, applicable by means of 
the prayers.of the church for the souls in purgato- 

» as well as.applicable to all and to eac of the 
faithful, of both sexes, who, truly penitent, and 
having confessed and received the sacrament, shall 
valk adele the church of Montmartre, in the 
diocese of Paris, (under the Restoration it was 
Mount Valerian,) as well as the great cross of Cal- 
vary, which is erected in the same church, and 
shall so visit.the church and cross aforesaid on the 
days of the fetes of the invention, and of the exal- 
tation of the ‘holy cross, and shall pray devoutly 
there for the propagation of the faith. (The cross 


here spoken of was a cross planted by the Jesuits | 


under the Restoration.) 

“9. A partial indulgence of 100 days to be gain- 
ed twice in the month, by those who shall visit de- 
voutly the great cross, or Calvary, in the church 
aforesaid, on the days designated by the ordinary. 

“ Given at Rome, &c. HyacinTHE.” 

(i. e. M. de Quelen, Archbishop of Paris.) 
Turney. 

The following. is the address of his Excellency 
Muhammed Nouri-Effendi, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Sublime P 
te His Most Gracious. Majesty, at a publie audi- 
ence granted yesterday :— 

“ Selected for thismission through the confidence 
reposed in me by my august master, the Sultan, to 
be his representative to your Majesty, I deeply 
appreciate the honor conferred in an audience 
which furnishes me with the opportunity for ex- 

ing to your Majesty the particular sentiments 
of His Coniel Highness. 

“ The perfect harmony that has existed so many 

ears between the Sublime Porte and Great 
Britain is not solely founded upon esteem and 
al considerations ; it exists petal sigh 
interests, which can only serve to n the 
friendship already subsisting between the two 
august Courts. s , 
“The commerce of Great Britain has experienced 
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and most powerful nations among the powers | 
the earth, does not doubt but that a’ system bout 
benevolent and reciprocal will gain the ént 

citude of your Majesty’s Government, and tat 


will shortly be considered as a means ouly fo 
strengthening more and more the bonds of friéi 
ship which unite the two Powers. __ rs 
“This union, Sire, is one of the ii jenny 
cious and nearest to the heart of his psy 
august master, and it is a proof of the 
affectionate sentiments proffered by him for your 
Majesty’s royal aga 
“April 29, 1835.” 


Tue Eartiquaxe in Cuun—By ai steer 
Baltimore, we — ee > ingore of aa 
raiso rs to 18th o ad 
Lan the ciaiedinia of the terrible earthquake By 
20th of Pokey. the ravages of which.were even 
more extensive and deplorable than would 
from the verbal accounts already pti 
most the whole of the Southern section of the R 
public has been swept, as with the beyom of de- 
struction. Even at the island of Juan Fernand 
more than 300 miles from the coast, thé ea 
was felt with tremendous violence. pi 
the anchoring ground retired to such @ di 
that whére there had been twelve fathoms water, 
the ground was laid bare: bat soon after, the séa 
returned with such fury, that it eonipletely dé- 
be- 









molished the town. The goverrior and oe 
saved themselves by fleeing to the heights ; but 
Yond this, the particulars had not been received.— 
esubjoin such translations as our time pérmits, 
and shall perhaps give others in a future number, 

Vaxraraiso, March 4.—Every por regeive 
new details of the sad calamity w has. bé- 
fallen the greater part of the citiesand towns itt the 
Southern section of the Republic. The fain . 
Conception and Taleahuanha is- penny “1 At 
Conception there remains only one house 
shelter of the inhabitants, Of Taleahuanlia,, ac- 
cording to the more recent, advi not a vest 
remians. After the éarthquake, the Sat 
from the coast where the town was situal at 
a mile, and then rolled.in over the whole town, 
and in its reflux swept it almost en 
The fragments that remained were di 
and buried by two subsequent seas which suécés- 
sively overwhelmed the site of the town. When 
the sca had regained its usual level, the inhabitants, 
cn tu tabehbating tah of org 
to the neighbori ts, returned’ to place 
where the" town had been situated, and for several 
days many of them have been engaged in disin- 
terring some remnants of theit y: le sea 
rose 33 feet above its’ordinary Evel, and drove into 
the town-square the national bark Mapocho, and 
placed other vessels in memninens Sante, 

The road from Talcahuanha to Conception is 
almost entirely destroyed by the déep fissures and 
sloughs which have been created, the 
destruction of property and the int ion of the 
channels of intercourse which facilitate the subsist- 
ence of a town, must be alarming. 

Tatca,Feb 20.—T wo hoursago this'town ceased 
toexist. This may truly be said ; for its regular- 
and comely edifices, which gave it the third place” 
among the cities of Chili, are into a 
mass of ruins, or buildings so canctninlty Cerpaged 
that they cannot be inhabited without great - 
ger. 
~ Talca is 120 miles N. £. of Coneeption: At 
San Juan de Dios, where some: bri were 
at work when the earthquake came on, they al- 
most all perished. Children and grown persons 
have alike disappeared from the number 6f the 
living, and in short, the whole presents a seéne of 
de nee connie, Sa aiatiiaiaion 

emovement of t was not so 
violent as it was long-continued. It 


here at about 8 minutes ll, and itis ¢ 
ted that the two prineipal shocks lasted 2 
and 20 seconds. 


Valparaiso, March 5.—By letters and 
gers hone: by vessels whith 
ny news is confirmed Gf 
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Talcahuana, Penco, Tome, Arau- 
mo, Pemuco, Yumbel, Rere, Los Ange- 
Yorida, Coelemu, Ranquil, Cauquenes, 
os, Quirigue,.and other towns of both 
ps, have been ruined in consequence of 
ible event. Talcahuana, Penco and Tome 
ice inundated by the sea, and in Arauco 
euro it rose to the walls, In the port of 
C ution also, it rushed back and forth several 


“The loss of lives in Conception does not exceed 
50 odd; in Talcahuana, very few. 

If we except the national schooners Juana and 
Jertrudis, which were stranded in the port of Con- 
stitution, no other vessels have suffered irrepara- 
ble injury. ‘ 

The earthquake is said to have been occasioned 
by the eruption of the voleano of Antuco, in the 
latitude of Conception, and about 30 leagues from 
er ff had 

or the sufferers $8000 had becn subscribed in 
Valparaiso prior to the 16th March, $1000 in the 
Almendral,” $6196 at Santiago, two Convents 


ulris 





[From the Journal of Commerce.} 
_ Aoweex Larer From Buenos Ayres.—By the 
brig Paulina, Captain Clark, we have received 


Buenos Ayres papers to April 4th. 
The balloting which was going on at the date of 
our previous advices, had resulted in the ratification 


of the resolution of the House of Representatives 

appointing Gen. Rosas to the chiefauthority of the 

Province,~—by a vote of 9316 to 4. Gen. Rosas is 

therefore Governor of Buenos Ayres, with extraor- 
powers. 

A treaty of peace and alliance has been celebra- 
ted between the Governments of the Provinces of 
Tucuman, Santiago del Estero, and Salta. 

An engagement took place on the 7th of March, 
between a body of Buenos Ayrean troops and In- 
dians on the one part, and a body of hostile Indians 
under, Lanquitruz, on the other. The latter were 
totally defeated, with the loss of killed, 133 Indians, 
and 67 Squaws—prisoners, the Caciques Guichel, 
Lamen and his son Antil, and 353 Squaws, besides, 
34 Christian captives, of both sexes, recaptured— 
and there also fell into the hands of the victors, 
2000 sheep, 300 goats, 200 oxen, and 132 horses. 

_ As if the Republic of La Plata were not sufli- 
ciently broken to pieces, a section of Salta called 
Jugui, has seceded therefrom, and declared itself 
independent, It adds one more to the allied Pro- 
vinees constituting what is sometimes called the 
Republic of La Plata. 





SUMMARY. 

Tue Rervsiic or Letrers.—Under this title 
Mr. Geo, Dearborn, of this city has published in 
weekly numbers, at 6 1-4 cents each, during the 
past year, a periodical, embodying a choice selec- 
tions of approved literary works. 

The 52 numbers published, constitute two hand- 
some volumes, embracing, as by reference to the 
adyertisement, will be seen, some of the standards 
of English literature. 

In order to inspire additional confidence in the 
selections for this publication, and in the discrimi- 
nation and taste, which will be exercised in that 
matter, the publisher has madc an arrangement 
with Mrs. A. H. Nicuoxas of this city, to super- 
intend this department. Competent as she herself 
is, to such a task, she will yet be further aided by 
the suggestions of her brother C. F. Hoffman— 
and by those of Washington Irving, G. C. Ver- 
planck and E. Everett. ; 

Under such auspices, we cannot go wrong, in 
claiming for ‘the Republic of Letters—large and 
general patronage. 

A night boat is now running on the ferry be- 
tween this cityand Powles Hook. After the 15th, 
the Newark Railroad Company will also run a 

t car. All such arrangements contribute to 
m benefit and convenience. ; 

Accountapuity or Sreampoar Carrains, 
Stace Owners, &c.—We have been instant in 
' season and out of season, to arouse public attention 








“provinces. of Conception and |] 





‘ bereaved of life by the pannel, Robt. Wallace. Mr. 





‘to the necessity of subjecting to the penalty, which 
the laws wil] not fail to inflict. upon carelessness, 
ignorance, or recklessness, all thrvuugh whose in- 
strumentality, accidents in- steamboats, or other 
public conveyances, occur. ' 


| 


- In-furthertherance of this purpose, we ‘annex, 
from a London paper, the report of a case in Scot- 
land, as affording an instance in point of the value 
of such investigation; whereby, if there be crimi- 
nality, it is ascertained and punished—and if not, 
the fact is made manifest, and the party against 
whom rumor and suspicion might otherwise be op- 
erating, disadvantageously, is sent forth free and 
unimpeached. Hence it is clearly for the interest 
of all, but guilt, that such investigation should be 
had : 


Cincuir Court, Giascow,. April 22. 


Robert Wallace, master of the Kilmun steam 
vessel, was accused of culpable homicide. ‘The 
charge was to the. effect that he had contravened 
the 44th and 46th sections of the regulations of the 
river Clyde trustees, formed under act of Parlia- 
ment, in having navigated his vessel ata greater 
distance from the quay at Dunglass than was ne- 
cessary for the reception of passenger's from a small 
boat coming off from that quay—in having thrown 
a rope to the small boat for the purpose of attach- 
ing it to the steam vessel, at a time when, from the 
state of wind and tide in the river, it was improper 
and unsafe to do so, and dangerous to the lives of 
the persons on board—and also with setting the 
paddles of the steam vessel in motion ‘while the 
said small boat was attached to her, or at Teast be- 
fore the boat was removed beyond the influence of 
the steam vessel—by all, or part of which neglects 
and contravention of the regulations, the small boat 
was run down, and at least nine .individuals were 
culpably, recklessly, and negligentiy drowned, and 


Wallace pleaded Not Guilty to the charge. 

Several witnesses were examined for the prose- 
cution, two of them bricklayers, who had been on 
board the small boat, and two of them passengers 
inthe Kilmun ; but from none of the evidence 
could there be adduced the slightest imputation 
upon the character or conduct of Captain allace 
upon the melancholy occasion referred to. It was 
proved that the weather was stormy—that the 
small boat was over crowded—that Captain Wal- | 
lace called distinctly to the ferryman to let go the 
rope, when he.found the streamer to be ina peril- 
ous position—that he did not direct the engine’to 
be put in motion till he had so called at least twice 
—and that had the hold of the rope from the 
small boat been withdrawn when the orders were 
given, the accident would not have happened. 

After procecding with part of the evidence the 
the Advocate Depute stated to the Jury, that he 
had thought it his duty to bring. the case before 
them for the purpose of satisfying the ends of jus- 
tice—and indeference to that anxiety so universal- 
ly felt that every case involving, as: this. did, a 
great loss of life, ought to receive every possible in- 
vestigation—also, that the public.:might have an 
upportunity of seeing whether any blame ‘was at- 
tachable to the pannel, or any other person, in the 
melancholy event which had occurred ; and like- 
wise by instituting a trial here, to induce others to 
act in similar circumstances with the greatest cau- 
tion. Having, therefore, brought forward the case, 
he was satisfied ¢hat he had donc enough to show 
the Jury and the public that no blame whatever 
could be attached to any party, and now considered 
himself perfectly justified in proceeding no further 
with the case. 

Mr. Mairtanp (Counsel for Mr. Wallace) said 
he had been instructed by that gentleman to thank 
the Public Prosecutor for having brought the case 
before the public, and also for having in so very 
handsome a way withdrawn it. That respectable 
gentleman, he observed, would never cease deeply 
to regret the loss of life that had occurred in cireum- 
stances with which he was’so intimately connect- 
ed, however guiltless he might be of the causes 
which led to that. catastrophe. 

The Jury having returned a verdict of Not Guil- 
ty, the Court dismissed Mr. Wallace from the bar, 
after stating that he leftit with a character not only 
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unimpeached, but, on the contrary, with the credit 
of having always conducted himself with great 
propriety. 


Epwarp Jouns has been recognized by the Pre- 
sident as Russian Consul at New Orleans. 

Spirit or Enrerrnize.—We understand it has 
been. determined upon by the inhabitants of the 
thriving town of Flushing, to immediately open a 
correspondence, by Committee, with the vatious 
Manufacturing. interests of Newark, Patterson, 
Lynn, and other towns in different parts of the 
Union, calling their attention to the superior advan- 
tages which Flushing presents, and offering land, 
&c. to them at a low perpetual rent, with the privi- 
lege of purchase, as an inducement for them at 
once to locate themselves in that town.-—[Communi- 
cated.] 


Licences 1n Brooxtyn.—We learn from the 
Brooklyn Advertiser, that the Common Council of 
that city have resolved,— 

1, Theat no retail license be granted to a Grocr. 

2. That licenses be granted to citizens only. 


3. That Tavern licenses “be granted strictly in 
conformity with the Act in such case made and 
provided. 


This is bravely done in our sister city ; and may 
operate, possibly, advantageously upon our own 
Common Council. 


Pusiic Scuoot Sociery.—From the 13th An- 
nual Report of the Trustees of the Public School 
Society of this city, it appears that the number of 
schools under its charge, including 23 primary 
schools, is 55, comprising an aggregate of 13,897 

upils, 7354 of whom are males, and 6543 females. 
ibs ate during the year, 1390. Of the whole num- 
ber, 1242 are colored, viz. 611 males, “and 651 fe- 
males, The expenditures of the Society, for all 
purposes, including buildings and the payment of 
$10,000 to the Savings Bank, have been, during 
the year ending May Ist, $115,518 95. The re- 
ceipts have amounted to an equal sum, including a 
balance of $8400 21 on hand at the commencement 
of the year, and $15,000 borrowed. Balance in the 
Treasury Ist of May, $1336 09. Of the receipts, 
$78,462 45 comes from the School Commissioners. 
The whole debt of the Society at the present time 
is $45,000. The value of their real estate is pro- 
bably three or four times that sum.—[Journal of 
Commerce.] 


W110, witper, witpest.—The spirit of specu- 
lation in this eeuntry, is now going rapidly through 
these degrees of comparison. We have secn some 
of the positive, ant: even of the comparative degree 
in this'city ; but the seperlative was teft for Charles- 
ton, where, as we learn from the Courier of the 34 
inst., the subscription to the new “ Bank of Charles- 


ton,” of which the capital is only two millions, ex- 
ceeded, in the city of Charleston alone, eighty-one 
millions of dollars ; and as books were opened in 
other parts of the State, that amount was swelled 
probably ‘to ninety millions of dollars. 

As one fourth was required to be paid down at 
the time of subscription, the sum paid into the 
hands of the commissioners in Charleston, was 
twenty millions, too hundred and seveity-seven dol- 
lars !—more than ten times the whole capital. 

The task of distributing this stock is one, that 
no one need envy to the commissioners. 


‘There is a common saying, “It will be all the 
samean hundred years hence ”—and a deal of true 
philosophy is there in the proverb. How insignifi- 
catit appear all the quarrels, and clashing interests, 
and opposing plans and strokes of outwitting poli- 
cy, and shrewd diplomacy, which agitate us now, 
when we consider that “a hundred years hence ” 
the result, whatever it may be, of all this turmoil 
will not then be felt by those who will, then be 
upon the stage! The descendants of Charles I, of 
England, and Oliver Cromwell intermarried in, the 
fourth degree.—[ Alexandria Phenix.] 


Passace in Suaxspeare Cornectrep—“ Vauillt- 


} ing ambition that o’erleaps itself” should be “its 


sell.” - Sell is -saddle art Spenser and elsewhere, 
from the Latin and Italian, This emendation was 
shown to the late Mr. Hazlitt, an acute man at 
least, who expressed his conviction that it was the 
right reading, and added somewhat more in appro- 
bation of it—[Landor’s Examination of Wil iam 
Shakspeare. } 
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Fiusuie Prorerty.—About one hundred lots 
in the village of Flushing were sold by Messrs. 
Franklin & Jenkins f bce The whole sale 
was gone through with at prices deemed unusually 
high. * Most of the Lots were 25 to 100 feet, and 
brought from 250 to 600 Dollars each; others meas- 
uring 50 to 100 feet sold, the highest, at 1500 Dol 
lars, 


Yesterday, a son of Jacob Van Clief, six years 
old, fell into a well at Staten Island, through the 
door of the casing—the well was forty feet deep, 
with 12 feet of water in it. A rope was thrown to 
him whiech’he made fast. to his body, and was haul- 
ed up uninjured. . 


It would seem that the traffic in wivesis not con- 
fined to England ; but, though in other countries 
they may not be more beloved, they appear to be 
more dear. ‘The Gazette du Limousin states that, a 
few days ago, two, artisans of Compreignac, near 
Bellac, struck a bargain over their cups, by which 
one transferred his wife to the other for 1,000 fr. 
The repudiated spouse, however, whois young and 
handsome, refused to give herself up to the pur- 
chaser, who has threatened to bring an action 
agamst the husband upon the contract, which is 
duly signed and sealed. 


Important TO Mariners.—Several successful 
experiments have been tried on the North Hum- 
ber Bank, with a portable apparatus admirably 
adapted for conveying a line from a distressed ship 
or wreck, to the shore. 

The apparatus consists of a gun (manufactured 
by Mr. Blanch, gun maker, of Hull), which will 
propel a line made fast to an arrow to the distance 
of 150 to 200 yards, and thus obtain from even a 
single individual on the beach, all the assistance 
which such exigencies require—[Army and Navy 
Chronicle.} 


A traveller in the Island of Cuba has estimated 
that-ten thousand dollars worth of cigars are con- 
sumed daily in the city of Havana. 


The Navy Commissioners have issued propo- 
sals for the delivery of white oak keelpieces and 
other timber for eight seventy fours, eight frigates, 
and ten sloops of war, by the first of August, 1836, 
at the naval stations of Portsmouth, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Norfolk, This is an ad- 
dition of nearly one third to our present naval 
force. We observe in the list of the European na- 
vies, that several States have a large proportion of 
steam vessels, and particularly the English and 
French. Would not steam ships be greatly the 
most efficient force for the defence of our coast with 
its large bays and rivers ? 

The Boston Commercial Gazette, making a com- 
parison of our naval resources with those of other 
nations, estimates that we have at present in the 
merchant service about 70,000*seameu.—[Balt. 
Am.] 


A tremendous storm of both wind and hail oc- 
curred a few days since in Robertson and Sunmer 
counties, (T'en.) Some of the hail stones are said 
to have been weighed and to have been of the 
incredible size of three quarters of a pound weight !— 
There was a great destruction of timber and much 
damage done to the plantations but no lives lost so 
far as we have heard.—[Nashville paper.] 


CxoLera.—This disease seems slowly ascend- 
ing the western waters, and settling at various 
points along the Mississippi valley. The Pitts- 
burgh Statesman, of the 27th ult., says the steam- 
hoats arriving at Louisville have had many cases 
on board ; but it makes no mention of the disease 
having taken root on shore, yet, at that point. 


A Parent’s Love acai Painru.ty Exempui- 
FiED.—On Friday last, the sloop John Felter, own- 
ed and sailed by Capt. Lemuel June of this place, 
put in at Pullen’s Point for freight. Mrs. June, 
and her little son about four years of age, were on 
board, having just returned from New York. The 
captain and his hands had come down to the vil- 
lage, leaving Mrs. J. and the child on board, when 
the latter accidentally fell overboard. ‘The tide 
was running strong at the time,and the mother, re- 
gardless of her own lif@ in her anxiety to save her 
child, plunged in after him. Their cries were heard 
by a man some distance fromthe Point, who has- 
tened to the spot barely in time to snatch. the mo- 
ther from a watery grave. He then discovered the 


child some rods from the vessel, drifting with the 
tide. He sprang:into the boat, and soon 

him to shore, but not until the vital spark had fled. 
—[Haverstraw Times. } ake 


A Sraine or Puns, Goon, Bap, anv INDIFFER* 
entT.--An auctionecr ought to be by nature strong ; 
for, though only one man, he is ofteii called upon to 
knock down alot. Spring is welcome to the trees, 
because, they are re-lcaved by its approach. Those 
agen who are in business the most sharp, usual- 
y get the most blunt. All blood may be said to be 
useless whicli is in vein. It is remarkable; that in 
musicthose strains please the most which are allowed 
to be dull set. The trade of a blacksmith is one of lit- 
tle labor to himself, inasmuch asmost of his work is 
done by a vice. A statesman begins to lower himself 
when he consents to be hired by others. ‘The ad- 
ditional day to February once in four years seems 
very naturally to increase the spring necessary for 
a leap year.—All persons who can defer their laugh- 
ter until a convenient time, should be taken to the 
Humane Society, as extraordinary cases of sus- 
pended animation—Those damsels who admire 
mustachios must be insinccre in saying they dislike 
hair lips.—When people have red hands, they 
should always play at loo, as every ana, $s gained 
at that game by a palm flush.—Pugilists begin their 
battles from a paradox; for they stand up and 
“fall to..—James Eastman, the thief who tried to 
escape up the chimney, and was stopped by the 
grate, must have found a great bar to his rising.— 
In classing birds, we shonld say weather-cocks are 
meant for the church; but hens are decidedly the 
lay subjects of the state. 





Extracts from Irving’s Abbotsford. 

Wasuineton Irving’s First BREAKFAST WITH 
Scorr.—-On the following morning, after an early 
breakfast, I set off ina post chaise for the Abbey. 
On the way thither I stopped at the gate of Ab- 
botsford, and sent the posiillion to the house with 
my written introduction and my-card, on which I 
had written that [ was on my way to the ruins of 
Melrose Abbey, and wished to know whether it 
would be .agreeable for Mr, Scott (he had not yet 
been made.a Baronet) to receive a visit from me in 
the course of the morning. 

* + # * * * 

In a little while the “lord of the castle” himself 
made his appearance. I knew him at once by the 
description | had read and heard, and the likeness 
that had been published of him. He was tall, and 
of a large powerful frame. His dress was simple, 
and. almost rustic. An old green shooting coat, 
with a dog whistle at the button hole, brown linen 
pantaloons, stout shoes that tied at the ankles, and 
a white hat that had evidently seen service. He 
came limping up the gravel walk, aiding himself 
by a stout walking staff, but moved rapidly and 
with vigor. -By his side jogged along a large iron- 
grey stag hound of a mest grave demeanor, who 
took no part in the clamor of the canine rabble, 
but seemed to consider himself bound, for the dig- 
nity of the house, to givea courteous reception. 

Before Scott had reached the gate he called out in 
a hearty tone, welcoming me to Abbotsford, and 
asking the news. of Campbell.. Arrived at the door 
of the chaise, he grasped me warmly by the hand: 
“Come, drive down, drive down to the house,” said 
he, “ye’re just in time for breakfast, and after- 
wards ye shall see all tle wonders of the Abbey.” 

I would have excused myself, on the plea of hav- 
ing already made my breakfast. ‘“ Hoot man,” 
cried he, “a ride in the morning in the keen air of 
the Scotch hills, is warrant enough for a second 
breakfast.” 

I was accordingly whirled to the portal of the 
cottage, and in a few moments found myself seated 
at the breakfast table. There was no one present 
but the family, which consisted of Mrs. Scott, her 
eldest daughter Sophia, then a fine girl about se- 
venteen, Miss Ann Scott, two or three years 
younger, Walter, a well grown stripling, and 
Charles, a lively boy, eleven or twelve years of age, 
I soon felt myself quite at home, and my heart in 
a glow with the cordial welcome I experienced.— 
Lhad thought to make a mere morning visit, but 
found I wag not.to be let off so lightly. “You 
must not think our neighborhood is to be read in a 
morning, like a newspaper,” said Scott. “It takes 
several days of study for an obseryant traveller 
that has a relish for auld world trumpery. After 
breakfast. you shal] make your visit to Melrose Ab- 


bey ; I shall not be ableto accompany you, as I 








have some household affairs to attend to, but I will 
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—in a word, before Scott had got 
plan, I found myself committed for a visit sae 
ral days, and it seemed as if a little realm o To 
mance was opened before me. © __ saci 

The General Affection entertained for Scott.—T hese 
simple anecdotes may serve to show: the delightful 
lay of Scott’s humors and feelings in private life. 
is domestic animals were his friends ; every 
thing about him seemed to rejoice in the light of his 
sae ~ Rr os face of the humblest:de 

rightened at his approach, as if he anticipated a 
cordial and clibdaing weeds "1 had occasion to:ob- 
serve this particularly in a visit which-we paid toa 
quarry, whence several men were cutting stone for 
the new edifice ; who alhpaused from their laberto 
have a “crack wi’ the laird.” - One of them was a 
burgess of Selkirk, with whom Scott had some joke 
about the old song : 

‘* Up wi’ the Souters o’ Selkirk, 

And down with the Earl of Home.” 
Another was precentor at the Kirk, and besides 
leading the psalmody on Sunday, taught the lads 
and lasses of the neighborhood daneingon week 
days, in the winter time, when out-of-door labor 
was scarce. , 

Among the rest was a tall,straightold fellow, with 
a healthful complexion and silver hair,and a small 
round crowned hat. He had been about to shoul- 
der a hod, but. paused, and still looking at Scott, 
with aslight sparkling of his blue eyes, as if waiting 
his turn ; for the old fellow knew himself to be a 
favorite, ; 

Scott accosted him in an affable tone, and asked 
for a pinch of snuff. The oldman drew forth a 
horn snuff box. “Hoot, man,” said Scott, “ not 
that old mull: where’s the bonny French one that I 
brought you from Paris?” “'Troth, your honor,” 
replied the old fellow,“ sic.a mull as that is nae for 
week days.” 

On leaving the quarry, Scott informed me that 
when absent at Paris he had purchased seyeral tyi- 
fling articles as presents for #5 depandants, and 
among others the gay snuff bex in question, which 
was so carefully reserved for Sundays, by the vete- 
ran. “ It was not so much the value of the gifts,” 
said he, “that pleased them, as the idea that the 
laird should think of them when so far away.” 

The old man in question, I found, was a great fa- 
vorite with Scott, If I recollect right, he had been 
a soldier in early life, and his straight erect ‘ 
his ruddy yet rugged countenance, his cat ee 
and an arch gleam jn his blue eye, Foamy 0 meof 
the description of Edie Ochiltree. I find that. the 
old fellow has since been introduced by Wilkie, ih 
his picture of the Scott family. 


Scorr anp 41s Docs—Scott continued on, lead. 
ing the way as usual, and limping yp the wizaard 
glen, talking as he went, but ae k was to- 
wards me, I could only hear the deep, growling 
tones of his voice, like the low breathing of an or- 
gan, without distinguishing the words, until paus- 
ing, and turning his face towards me, I found he 
was reciting some scrap‘of border minstrelsy about 
Thomas the Rhymer. This was continually the 
case in my rambiings with him about ‘this storied 
neighborhood. His mind was fraught with the tra- 
ditionary fictions connected with € object . 
around him, and‘he would breathe it forth .as he 
went, apparently as much for his own gratification 
as for that of his companion’ Seok aaa 

‘*Nor hill nor brook we paced ai 
But had its legend or #0 
Tis voice was deep and sonorous, he yo with a 
Scottish accent, and with somewhat of the North- 
umbrian * burr,” which, to my mind, gave a doric 
rab goto simplicity to his elocution. His reci- - 
tation o try was at times magnificent. ‘ 

I chink tw in the —o of this ramble that 
my friend Hamlet, the’ black hound, inte 
a id scrape. “The dog’ sete beat mA the 
glens and fields as usual, and had been for 
some time out of sights when we heard a barking 
at some distance to the ley. Shortly after owe 
saw some sheep scampering-on the hills, with the 


bey, which is a fine old ruin well worth your st 
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It must have been 


A understood, afterwards, that Scott actually got 
oponys and went out now and then coursing with 


t, who, in consequence, showed no further 


‘Tar onion or Ere Ocunrree.—A further 
stroll among the hills | ht us to what Scott pro- 
“nou the remains of a Roman camp, and as we 
‘wat upon & hillock which had once formed a part 
of the ramparts, he pointed out the traces of the 
“fines and bulwarks, and the pretorium, and show- 
of castrametation, that would not 
xve ced the antiquarian Oldbuck himself.—- 
‘Indeed, various circumstances that I observed 
about Scott durin my visit, concurred to persuade 
me that many ofthe antiquarian humors of Monk- 

ns were taken from his own richly compounded 
baat and that some of the scenes and person- 


ite ‘of that admirable novel were furnished by his 





‘immediate neighborhood. 
*- “He gave me several anecdotes of a noted pauper 
shad’ Antico Gemmells, or Gammel, as it was 
‘pronounced, who had once flourished on the banks 
‘the Galla Water, immediately opposite Abbots- 
aerore had rye on ed and oe 
I a hoy; and fb instantly recogniz e 
‘of OG mirror of philosophic vagabonds 
oe Nestor of beggars, Edie Ochiltree, I was on 
| the point of pronouncing the name and recognizing 
the ‘pe when I recollected the incognito ob- 
, by Scott with respect to the novels, and 
checked myself; but it was one among many things 
that to convince me of his authorship. 
is pitture of Andrew Gemmiells exactly ac- 
cored with that of Edie as to his height, carriage, 
md soldier-like air, as well as his arch and sareas- 
ic humor, His home, if home he had, was at Gal- 
Ncditig' ie ppted: ane OS ola the 
ws ani e the 
and wag ‘afore cing chroniele through- 
valleys of the Tweed, 
. ¥arrew ; carrying We gree from house to house, 
commenting on the inhabitants and their concerns, 
and never hesitating to give them a dry rub as to 
-any_ of their faults or follies. 
shrewd beggar like Andrew Gemmells, Scott 
added, who.could: sing the eld Scotch airs, tell sta. 
ries and traditions, and gossip away the long win- 
ter evenings, was by nomeans an unwelcome visi- 
‘ger ata lonely manse or cottage, The children 
pas yun to welcome him, and place his stool in a 
‘waam corner of the ingle nook, and the old folks 
would receive him as a privileged guest, 

As to Andrew, he looked upon cheen all as a par- 
son does upon his parishioners, and considered the 
alms he received as much his due as the other does 
his tythes. ‘T rather think, added Scott, Andrew 
considered himself more of a leman than those 
who toiled for a living, and that he secretly looked 
down vpon the pai peasants that fed and 


from being admitted occasionally to a pre- 
sociability with some of the small country 
, who were sometimes in.want of company 
© nip wie cay te tne With these Andrew 
now en play at cards and dice, and 


he ied in pouch” to stake on a game, 
trhich he 


with @ perfect, air of a man to whom 
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Aihong thous who occatidmblly ‘admitved ise | 
this familiarity, was old John Seott of Gallia, a man 


T 


The laird sat on the inside 


hegeeran ane entnite, and they. 


cards on the si 
|| Andrew now and then told the-laird a piece of 
his mind very freély; especially on one occasion, 


when he had sold some of his paternal lands to 
build himself a larger house with the proceeds. 
The mpooh of honest Ajadrew smacks of th 
shrewdness of Edie Ochiltree, 

“Tvs a’ varra weel-it’s a’ varra weel, Tor- 
woodlee,” said he ; “but who would ha’ thought 
that your father’s son would ha’ sold two gude 
pepget +: build a shaw’s (cuckoo’s) nest on the side 
ofa } ” 


[From the London Quarterly Review.) 
M. Beaumont on the Americans, 

M. de Beaumont speaks of himself as having 
travelled a good deal in England before he visited 
the United States, Yet in many of his cfiticisms 
on their manners and he appears to be quite 
unconscious that he is spending his ingenuity on 
circumstances which he t have found in the old: 
country just as wellasin-the new, The style of 
female education for example, which he expatiates 
upon through several chapters, is fundamentally 
the English one—and:we hope no French criti- 
cisms will ever induce the Americans to lay it aside 
in favor of that which M. de Beaumont so senti- 
mentally lauds. If this picture, however, be not 
grossly pagar de Se descendants have certainly 
pushed the ancient English plan to a rather hazard- 
ous extent, and all our Joe Miller stories about 
match-making mothers and aunts, and: soft-eyed 
damsels who, nevertheless, keep an eye On’ the 
main chance, must fail to convey any adequate no- 
tion of the business-like sayings and doings of an 
American ball room. He says :— 

©The women of Ametica have in general culti- 
vated mirids, but little imagination, and more of 
sense than. sensibility. The education they fe- 
ceive is entirely different from that which is given 
to their sisters in France, Withus, the young girl 
remains till the day of her marriage under the en- 
tire protection of her parents—she reposes peaceful 
and unsuspicious, because near her there is a ten- 
der solicitude which watches and sleeps not—she 
has no need to reflect while there is another to 
think for her; she partakes the occupations and the 
sentiments of het mother, merry or sad, accordihg 
as she happens to be at the moment—never before- 
hand with life, quietly gliding with its natural cur- 
rent. In America, she is free before she is adoles- 
cent—with no guide but herself, she pt as ata 
venture, paths unknown to her feet. ‘The first 
steps are the least dangerous—childhood traverses 
life as a light skiff plays without risk on a sea with- 
out rocks. But when the stormy billows of young 





passions are to be encountered, what is to become 
of that frail bark, with its swelling sais und inex. 
‘perienced pilot?. "The education of America takes 


precautions against this danger: the fair maiden 
receives, at a very early period, full information as 
to the snares she will have to meet. Her instincts 
would be poor guardians for her; they place her 
under the protection of her reason: thus enlight- 
ened as to the allurements which are to surround 
her, she goes forth, trusting in herself aloné for the 
means of escape. Her prudence never fails her, 
But all this deprives her of two qualities charmi 
above eyery thing else in early youth ani 
simplicity. ‘The young American fetnale has need 
of knowledge to be virtuous—-but slie is too know- 
ing to be innocent. ‘This precocious liberty gives a 
serious turn to all her reflections, and stamps her 
character with something of the masculine. — 

‘ An excessive coquetry is, however, a trait com- 
mon to all the young American girls, and it is also 
a consequence of their education. For every one 
who has Rach ergs are , the — 

at interest of life is a nh e 
- it—in America, she seeks for it. In the 
midst of that all-busy ‘society, where everybody 
has some positive material object in hand, she too 


has her concern-—her business——her industry : ae | 


to find a husband. The men about her are col 
chained. to their worldly affairs—she must ge to 
them—a powerful charm must be called in to at 


tract them. Do not let.us be surprised, then, ifthe 
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Nii of society—but their number is so small that 


=. 
















ng girl who lives in the midst of them is prodi- 
studied smiles and tender glances: her 


ied 
OF ne 


gal 

eoquetry is, to be sure, a well considered ‘and pru- 
dent thing ; : r 

; which she may play herself off—she knows the li- 
al mansion of || mit which she must not pass. Grant that her arti- 


she has measured the space within 


fices are not in themselves to be applauded--you 


Must atleast allow that her aim is wreproachable 


—it is only to be married. Coquetry, with us, is a 
erica, it is a caiculation. Even if 
who has formed‘an engagement 
ues somewhat of her former procedure, this 

is & matter not of taste but of foresight. Her lover 


‘may break his faith: she is aware of this, and goes 


on gaining hearts, from the wish, not’ to have two 
at a time, but to have a second in reserve in case 
the first shoyld fail her.—Vol. i. p. 25. 

'M., de Beaumout, however, if he may be consid- 
ered as a little too severe on the pretty damsels of 
the United States, does as ample justice as any 
other traveller to the undoubted purity of their ma- 
trons. On this head, indeed, the reports of all the 
recent Witnesses agree most completely--and to us 
most delightfully, for here again we are proud to 
say, We recognise the manners of England in those 
of her descendants, M. de Beaumont speaks, like 
a Frenchman as he is, about the old societies of 
Europe, as if they were all as corrupt on this score, 
as for aught we know the society of Paris may still 
be——but we need not enlarge upon a blunder which 
every English reader will at once trace to the right 
source. He tell us,-- 

_ “You may estimate the morality of any popula- 
tion, when you have ascertained that of the women ; 
and one cannot contemplete American society with- 
out admiration for the respect which there encircles 
the tie of marriage. The same sentiment existed 
to a like degree among no nation of antiquity ; and 
the existing societies of Europe, in their corruption, 
have not even a conception of such a purity of mo- 
rals. In America, people are not mogé severe than 
elsewhere, as to the disorders and even the debau- 
cheries of single life; one meets With abundance of 
young men whose manners are notoriously disso- 
lute, and who are thought none the worse of on 
that account But society has no toleration for any 
tampering with conjugal faith ; it is as inflexible to- 
wards the man who tempts as the woman who 
yields : both are banished from its bosd¥n=~and to 
meet this stern award it is not even necessary to be 
guilty it suffices to have incurred suspicion. 

“The morality of the American women, more- 
over, is protected by other circumstancés. The 
man there, engrossed with positive interests, has 
neither the time nor the soul for tender sentiments 
and oe he pays court once in his life—that 
is when he desires to arrange his marriage. ‘The 
question then is, not an intrigue, but--a piece of 
business. He has not leisure to be in love, still less 
to he amiable. That taste for the fine arts, which 
blends so well with the enjoyments of the heart, 
S suspected of any pas- 
sion for Mozart or Michael Angelo would destroy 
him in public opinion. Condemned by the man- 
ners of his country to shut himself up within the 
dry circle of utility, the young American is equal- 

r ish to please women and of the 
pacity to seduce them.’—Vol. i. p. 29. 
ta note on this passage he thus qualfiies one of 


his statements :— 


"Tt is true that one may meet here and there by 
accident with a young man whom the cliances of a 
hereditary fortune and a polished education have 
rtin the intrigues and gallan- 


tan do no harm; and if they show but the 
pr sy oom of a disposition to trouble the 
peace of a fireside, the whole American, world is 
at once in league to combat and crush the common 
enemy. This explains why American bachelors, 
with fortune and leisure, never remain in the Uni- 
ted States, but come to live in Europe, where, they 
find intellectual men and corrupt women.’—Vol. i., 


p. 349. 

The majority of his European readers will hard- 
ly thank our author for this last sentenec. ‘Ameri- 
pid ate with vativeng and leisure’ : ra- 

thro Nj —but we never heard of any 
such. ‘rare inis iblishing his European roost 


elsewhere than at Paris, Brussels, Romé, or No- 
Pp F ; . te 


“We are sorry to say that our next extract rtust 
tt poplar das tokclgence’ fer thts” beac, 
i * for unfair : 
Ps § already"been adverted to in thediseus- 
sion about M, Ludovic’s proposed margiage-with 


BEFPBE SSRMS*"SSLABVSSSAV PROBES BoE 


SORESBATENSS “TRESEevs ssaefSENE"TEE CRESS: 





’ eminent French Astronomer :—If we place in a ho- 





aoe ere nem een 


ment says, in one of his nofes— 
‘I don’t know If there exists anywhere so m 
i verity as in the United States—yet 
no people on the face of the earthyare there 


so many ruptcies. The Wy conn of these ’ 
States is placed under the most favorable circum 
stances that can be conceived—an immense anc. 


prs rex Bs le enterprising, calculating 
, people enterprist: ALUN» | 
with 9 pen e this a r santign eal eae 


to crown its industry with riches. But for the 
very reason that success is so probable, men pur- 

sue it with an unbridled ardor: the spectacle of 
rapid fortunes intoxicates the observers, and they 
rush blindfold to their aim—hence ruin, Shortly 

after my arrival in America, as I was yr 5 an 
apartment in which the élite of the society of one 
of the principal cities in the Union were assembled, 
a Frenchman, an.old resident.in the {country, said 
to me, ‘Above all things speak no ill of bankrupts.’ 
I did well to follow i. gavin, for smee all the 
rich personages to whom I was presented, not one 
hut fhad foiled at least onee in the earlier part of his 


career. 

‘All the Americans being engaged in business, 
and most of them having more or less frequently 

iled, it follows that to be a bankrupt is a nothing. 
An offence of which so many are guilty ceases to 
be one. ‘The indulgence for bankrupts springs, 
then, from the commonness of the misfortune; but 
its principal cause is the facility with which men 
there rise from such a fall. Ifthe bankrupt were | 
lost forever, he would be abandoned to his misery ; 
people are more lenient when they know that he 
will recover himself. This is not a very generous 
feeling, but it is in human nature. 

‘It is now easy to understand why there. is no 
law to punish bankruptcy in these States. Elec- 
tors and legislators all are alike traders and subject 
toa failure; they have no wish to punish an uni- | 
versal sin. Such a law, moreover, were it made, 
would remain inoperative: the people, which make 
the law hy its mandatories, executes or refuses to 
execute them in its tribunals, where it is represent- 
ed by the jury. In this condition of things, nothing 
protects s\merican commerce against fraud. No 
trader is.eompelled to keep any sort of book or re- 
gister. There.is, in short, no legal distinction be- 
tween the merchant who yields to real misfortune, 
and him. whose bankruptcy has been the fruit of 
en eh dissipation, and [fraudulence.’—V ol. 
i. p. 363. 


Curious AsTRoNOMICAL Turony.—We state 
the following*on the authority of M. Arago, the 





rizontal —. seriesof figures of which the law is 
evident double the preeeding)— 

0. 3° 6 12 24 a8 96 192 
and afterwards add 4 to each, we shall have a se 
ries denoting the relative distances of the Planets 








from the Sun: thus— 
betta wet ll lt 
i. SO Rye i 
10 is the distance of the earth, 4, will be 
por hla wnne: y Poe oan 16 vo he 62, 1 
e respective distances of Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Uranus. ‘This law was known as far as 100, |} 


before the discovery of Uranus; and the distance 
of that planet being found to correspond, affords a 
very remarkable confirmation of its truth, - But it 
will be observed there will be a deficiency of one 
term between Mars and Jupiter, and nearly at the 
proportional distanee of 28 from the Sun. i 
es “was named Ceres; and since, three others 

ve es found—Pallas, Juno, and Vesta—all of 
which have their orbits so near to each other, as to 
lead nomers to believe that they are fragments 
of'a larger planet which had been shattered into 
pieces by some intertial explosion, or the shock of 
& comet. ; ‘ 

Mong or Preservine Mixx ror Lone Vora- 
of pint-or quart bottle 


{new ones are ‘perhaps the ‘best ; t be 
cohiile duaarh tics teh eer oe 
are ‘ nstead 


— 











out the external air, and fastoned tight with pack || 


ADVOCATI 





| soon is 
tles must re il | to. 
they are quite cool. Then take them out, and af- jj the increased 


Misi Mary Nelson of Baltimore. “M. de Beau 
rivers, numerous and Bis them in hampers, either with straw 





= — ; 
straw between each to prevent Nae Ay pps 
and soon alternately, until the boiler has as t 
quaintity in ; it up with cold water. Heat 


le dra 
undisturbed 


{London paper.} 
[From the Baltimore Ameriean.} 

Quitupe or Tes.—We find in the last number 
of the Westminster Review the fullest and most 
interesting account. we have ever met with of the 
nature ay gulture of tea, a commodity which 
forms the chief bond of connexion between the em- 
pire of China with its population of three hundred 
and, iy millions, and the rest of the world. : 


tea is a bushy evergreen shrub, which 
itpmbashestante its sane cine will grow to 
the height of twelve feet. In botany it constitutes 
by itself a distinct. genus, of which there is but a 
single apesioe, the plants yielding the different 
kinds of black and green teas being in reality no 
more than permanent varieties, the t of 
long eulture. The plant has n cultivated 
in China from time immemorial. ‘The latitudes 
in which it thrives best are from 23 to 30 
north. Like the vine it is cultivated on the sides 
of hills in preference to plains. It is raised from 
the seed, and yields its first crop in from two to 
three years. When the best teas are raised, the 
plant is carfully pruned and prevented from attain- 
ing a height exceeding two or three feet. The pro- 
duction of good.tea depends upon soil, locality and 
season, fully as much as that of good wine ; like it, 
too, the produce varies according to the care with 
which the crop is collected and prepared for use. 
From the same plant are commonly taken in each 
season. four crops, which is another cause ofyariety 
in tea asit appears in the market. The younger the 
leaves the higher is the flavor. The earliest crop 
. taken in the beginning of Spring, and the last in 
he growth of teas of sufficiently high flavor to 
keep for a considerable time, and fit in consequence 
for exportation, was for a long time confined totwo 
Provinces—Fokien, which yielded black tea, and 
Kiangnan, which yielded green tea. Of late years, 
ewing to the great¥ demand. for teas in Europe and 
America, the culture has been extended to three 
itional provinces. ‘The two original provinces, 
however, produce the best: the worst comes from 
the district of Woping in Canton, 
In China, contr to the usage of the other 
great despotisms of Asia, the soil is private pro- 
y, and js very minutely subdivided, The 
eaves of the tea plant are picked by the ¢ulti- 
yator’s. ply, pat wget at once in a fresh 
bay ie to market, wh are 
ed by a particular class of mer who 7a 
them under a shed, and in this imperfect state of 
preparation dispose of them to a second and higher 
class of traders, who sort the teas according to their 
qualities, and after completing the process of man- 
ufacture, pack them in chests. The tea arrives in 
Canton about the middle of October, and the busi- 
setyperiod of the trade exists from that time to. the 
end of December. The traders in green tea amount 
in number to about four hundred ; .the -dealers in 
black are pp oes but more bar 8 ‘They 
any their chests, earried mostly by porters 
aetig, Ba of several hundred miles to Canton. 
In Canton the sorts quoted for export do not ex- 
ceed fifteen in number, about eight of which are 
black and six green, the prices varying from twelve 
to sixty cents a pound, ; aay + 
In regard to the remain of tea in different 
countries, the writer remarks that all the nations of 
Asia east of Siam and Camboja are what may be 
termed habitual and immemorial consumers of tea. 
With the Pmanag campoint vill riche a con- 
stant requisition, morning till night, w 
sons of both sexes, of all ages, and all conditions faa: 
They use it avege without milk, and frequently 





sugar. i pposing—what is a rea- 
cialis supposition—that each iphabitans a an 
average drinks twice as much as each inhabitant of 


Greats Britain, the annual consumption in China 
wal be haf «milion of tons, 


the water ¢ : until it begins to and as |} 
as tht is peresvab wthefire, The bot- |) 

















vise of tea in Europe commenced about 











OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 







ly cultivated eys 0 
ape ee 
The effects of tea upon the human frame are 
those of a very gentle stimulant, producing: gn ¢x~ 
hilaration of spirits. It is to this alone that 
eves ts general adoption The “the 
flavor of the different varieties, is” RY 
as great.as in the different varieties 
Charge Snanectne nets ated 
rally, hardly consume any thing but tea. 
The consume one part of green te four 


parts of black. The the contrary, 
cohiauine te parts of gresn tb-aubet Winele ri 
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Dear Mr. Epiror.—I propose sending you 
from time, to time, scraps, (of which the present 
isa sample,) if you find them to your taste, { 
give your journal “the preference,” asa vehicle 
for publicity, from a natural penchant, for a 
that we have visited and-where we haye been wel} 
treated ; having had the henor, about a year ago, 
of appearing in your columns in the shape of some 
lines addressed toa fat militia Colonel. = W. 

[Por rus New Yorx Amenican.] 
Musings.—By Flaccus, inthe Country. 

‘‘ When my mirth ceases to be instructive, it s 
cease to be innocent,’%—[Appison.} carta be a spiel 
cass more apou the hills, bey xx and free— 

ear nature ! welcome is to me— 
Welcoibe t thy woods and cunaeoe heart is sick 
Of'paths of stone, and Avenues of brick ; 
eee eer course no leafy bow: 

jase scents, oh! Nature, breathe not of thy flowers— 

Jarred with the din of Commerce, andthe anfe 
Of man with man for pelf, or very life, 
To this green spot for refuge dol flee— 
My chains are snapt and I again am free— 
Farewell ye streets! where lime dust clouds the air 
I quit with smiles what cost me many a fear— 
¥e docks farewell ! nor wonder thatI ran, 
What's in bad odour tis the thing to shun— 
Estates! no more I watch your or rise, 
*¢ There is no speculation in these eyes.” 
Break, all ye banks !—-] heed not how ye go, 
Save me hut this, whereon the violets biow 
Welcome! ye bugs, pet humble-bees and flies ! 


2e8 : pipe your dulcet melodies! - 
Buzz, | 7! ye are ”? 
enemas es a? ne 
Turn to » and m bite relief. 
Ye bull-frogs, shout! for sweeter is-your rear 


‘han sue! as ’ croakers pour 
Gari, ind i ll e jaded s come! 
hom fain e ne 
The sight of woods, har pum og pine 
Will kindle youth again within your veins.” |. 
Merchants ! a truce to traffic—* take e goods 
The Gods provide ye” in the fields nt woods, 

¥e doctors! here’s the physic for the blood; — 

Oh! gave your patients for your mutual 

A little while, come breathe these genial 

*T will aid your own health; and establish theirs — 
= — wyers, leap these brooks and fenees, 

ave your causes to their consequences— 

Ye editors !—ah no—I lost'ye quite, 

Remain, to give these musings to the light— 
Brokers of Wall-street! Babel of the town, 
Come mount the hills, and let the stocks down— 
Agrarians !—stay—my muse is out this ta 
emp who grovel are 26 nie’: 

, upon some breezy height, 
With the mad town h dae dista: sight 
Seuiee i ana costek Aestewel rae f 


And muse on all the follies left behind— ‘ 


Llove totickle, rather than to wound ; 
When fools are sunk in dullness’ stumber low, 


Faget aaa as quickly as a blow. 
The part of barb, bur only that of plume. 
0. 1. aii Ww. 
tats aja this marked No. 1, and shalt 
await, with eagerness,that what isso ¢leyerly 











834, || office in which upwards of 30 ‘persons are employed, 















, 
20n a and Raha vg ged 
em ther with a concise ription:of, or 
ference to, each, and containing over 70 pages tion, 
terpress. - aie ph occdrted arabe dh g 
in pe form, with moroceo cover, or in paper cover, 
al ayo set by nl any pa of the country. 


ECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, AND REGISTER OF 


INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS, 

This work has nearly completed’five volumes, It 
is published monthly, in numbers of 64 pages each, 
in large octavo form, and forms two sized vo- 
lumes a year, of 384 pageseach. 

This ‘work is sreEREOTYPED from the first number, 
and therefore any number of cupies may :be obtained 
from con ement, if desired. It has many able 

ents, who furnish original communications, 
in ion to its selections from the best European pe- 


of the day, with numerous engravings and 
ions.of the subjects on which it treats. The 
ics’ ine may be considered as one of the 
t periodicals of the country. Price, $3 per 
annuin, IN ADVANCE. Previous volumes $.,50 each. 


THE APPRENTICE’S COMPANION— 
A monthly publication, in large octavo form, of sixteen 
ges each number—desi to persuade APPRENTI- 
ces, and others, to habits of InpUsTRY, TEMPERANCE, 
and FRUGALITY —is published. at che office of the 
Mecuanics’ Macazine, No. 35 Wall, street, New- 
York, for FIFTY CENTS a year—for 12 nymbers— 
D.K. MINOR. 
*,* All letters must be postage paid. Eleven num- 
bers sent to ene address for, $5,— and_TweENnty- 
THREE for $10, D.K. M. 


NEW-YORK FARMER AND AMERICAN GAR- 
DENER’S: MAGAZINE. 

This work is devoted mainly to AGricuL TURE and 
Horticuttvre; it, however, treats upon various 
other subjects more or less connected with them. It 
is now in its 8th volume, or 3d volume, new series, and 
is designed to be made equal to any work of the kind 
in this or‘any other country. No reaso' c) 
will be spared, either to secure the best writers the 
country affords, or to furnish engravings and illustra- 
tions. It is published monthly in large octavo, 32 pa. 
ges per month, at $3 per annum, and when paid in ad. 
vance eight additional pages per month are given. 
Vols, 6 and 7, or 1 and 2, new series, $3 per volume, 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, 
MECHANICS, AND. MANUFACTURES. 
This work is composed of the choicest articles of 

the cog neon Patt its character may there- 

fore be. rstood by reading those advertisements, It 
has been published at $5, but will be, hereafter, at $4 

r annuni—always in advance ; each quarterly num- 

r tocontain about 220 pages. . 

These works mayall, or either of them, be had of 
S. Blydenburgh, 96 North Pearl strect, Albany; D. 
jelijlie or of the Propastor and Publisher. 

ia ; or e Pro r isher, 

’ i D. K. MINOR, 

85 Wall street, New-York, 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES. 


ws The Troy Iron.and Nail Factory keeps constantly 
for sale avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes 
and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches. manufactured by the sub- 
scriber’s Patent Machinery, Which alter five years suc- 
cessful operation and now almost universal use in the Uni- 
ted States (as well as England, where the subscriber ob- 
tained a Patent,) are found superior to any ever offered 
in market. 
* Railroad Companies may be oveanee with Spikes hav- 
iag countersink heads suitable tothe holee in iron rails, 
to any gmountand on shortnotice. Almost allthe Rail- 
roads now in progress inthe United States are fastened 
with Spikes made at the above named factory—for which 
purpose they are found invaluable, as their adhesion is 
more than double any common spikes made by the ham. 
mer. : 

3X3 Allorders directed tothe Agent, Troy, N. Y., will 


be punctually attended to. 
: HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N. ¥. July, 1931. 
Spikes.are kept for sale, at factory prices, by I. 
0 Fiicehscn Albany,and the principal lron Merchants 
in Albany and Tray ; 1. Brower, 222 Waterstreet, New- 
ork; A.M. Jones, Philadelphia ; T. Janviers, Baiti- 

more ; Degrand & Smith, Boston. ai 

P.$.—Railroad Companies would do well to forward 
asearly as pra ble,asthe subscriber is de- 





sirous of extending the manufacturing so asto keep pace 


















‘ Wanted, a partner inten deel’ i — 
lishment. No one need apply who is not a thorough- 
bred printer, competent to superintend and direct an 


and able to furnish $3000 cash capital. | 





' ‘TO TUNNEL MINERS, DRILLERS, &c. 
Wanted, immediately, 40 Tunnel Miners, (Cornish .Mi- 
ners will be ) 80 Drillers, 50 
experienced Mine: Blacksmiths, on, the. cm ork and 
Harlem Railroad, about five mites from the . Liberal 
= will be given, and cash a ona made every fort- 
night. Apply at Mr. FOWLER'S, St. John’s Hall, Frank- 


fort street, New-York. , 
JOHN RUTTER, Contractor. 
&F The Albany Argus, Philadelphia U. 8. Gazette aud 
Pennsylvanian, will please copy this, and send their billsto 
the Railroad Company, 14 Wall street, New-York. 23—tf 


BLOSSBURG AND PAINTED POST RAILROAD, 
‘OR TIOGA NAVIGATION COMPANY. 

By an Act pf the Legislature of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, passed the 14th day of folk 1835, five per cent. intér- 
est is guaranteed to the Stcckholders of said Company for 
the term of twenty years. 

The booxs for subscription of the above Stock will be 
opened at the Exchange in the City of New-Yerk, on Mon- 
day, the 22d day of June inst., where one or more of the 
Commissioners duly authorized will attend. 

SAMUEL W. MORRIS, ) 
ENCER, 





M BEEBE, 
CURTIS PARKHORST, 
THOS. DYER, 
IRA KILBURN, 
THOS. PUTNAM, 
WM. WILLARD, jr. 
ASA MANN, 
JOHN KNOX, 
ROBERT TUBS, 

June 6, 1835—2t 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 
4 hes undersigned, Commissioners for the amelioration 
of the navigation of the Richelieu or Chambly River, 
will receive at their office, in the borough of St. Denis, un 
til the 15th of June next, sealed. propositions for the con 
struction or erection of a Dam or Chaussee, with a Lock; 
to be erected about three miles above the village of 8t. 
Ours, either in Cut Stones, Common Stones, Pierres 
Brutes, or in Wood, according to the plans and specifica- 
tions made by W. R. Hopkins, Esqr., Engineer, deposited, 
and where they can be seen at any time, in the hands of 
Joseph Cartier, Esqr., one of the said Commissioners, at 
St, Antoine. : 
All propositions addressed by the mail must be sent free 


of Heep 3 

‘Two good securities will be required for the due execu 
tion of the aforesaid works, 

Further iniormation can be had at any time, from the 
undersigned, in addressing them at their respective resi- 
dences, or from the said W. R. Hopkins, Esqr., at Bun- 
ker’s Hotel, at the Chambly Basin. 

Roca Dr Sr. OURS, at 8t. Ours, 

Joseru CARTIER, at St. Antoing 

Jos. T. DROLET, at St. Mare. 

Ls. C. DUVERT, at St. Charies. 

L. F. DESCHAMBAULT, at 8t. Denis. 
Office of the Commissioners, 20—4t 

8t. Denia, May 11, 1835. 

The above Dam and Lock are in dimensions as follows: 
oe aa Sette Chamber 50 feet wide; Dam 675 feet long, 

‘eet high. 


> Commissioners. 











RAILROAD CASTINGS, 


MANY & WARD, Proprietors of the Albany Eagle 
Air Furnace and Machine Shop, will make to order car 
wheels, chairs and knees, and every other description of 
castings required for raiJroade. R-ly febi4 


STEPHENSON, 
Bulderof a superior style of Passenger Cars for Rail- 
road 





, 
No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 
1S RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to 
examine these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen 
¥ on that part of the New-York and Harlem Railroad 
now in operation. 26 if 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 


3g- SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansing, 
burgh, in the county of Rensselaer, and state of New- 
York, has invented and put in operation a Machine for 
making Wrought Nails with Lage ints. This machine 
will make about sixty 6d nails, and about forty 10d nails 
it a minute, and in the same proportion larger sizes, 
evento spikes forships. The nailis hammered and comes 
from the machine completely heated to redness, that its 
capacity for being clenched is good and sure. One horse 
wer is sufficient to drive one machine, avd may easily 
applied where such power for driving machinery isin 
operation. Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant 








| complete ag the Jeff 
wocieny ‘ait pone. 


ea 
a ag 


|| PATENT 


‘BR: AD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES; 
°° \:8ND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 
gr -Also, AXLES furnished and to wheels 
n Cotton and,’ Machine 
Paterson, N.J. All orders ad- 
H d to the po re sedi Sor emonada or 60 Wall 
street, Néw- : prom tended to. 
Alsop CARSPRINGS. |S 
Also, Flange Tires turaed,complete, 
.. ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 





HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT; AND 
_-* - RAILROAD SPIKES. | 
Railroad Spikes: of every description ured, 
ae at the albany’ Bpike Fane. " ro 
Spikes’ made at the above Factory are recommended to 
‘he papi as superior.to any thing of the Kind now in use 
Ship and Boat Spikes mae full size under the head, 
80. as Not to admit water. 
Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS COR- 


y 
NING & CO., Albany, or to THOMASTURNER, at the 
Factory, Troy, N. Y. “sept.13- ly 





RAILWAY IRON. 


95 tonsof} inch by}inch,)} Flat Bars in lengths o 
200 do. 1 do. do. |.14 to 14 feet, counter sunk 
40 do. 1 do. do. (holes, cemees atan angle 
800 do. 2 do. do. fof 45 degrees, with spli- 
800 do. 2} do. do. Peing plates and nails to 


soon expected. sui 

250 do. of Edge Railsof 36 Ibs. 
guisite chairs, kevs and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inghes diameter 
fot Mies of Sh 35, 9f 3 3}, 34, and 34 inches di 

.xles of 24, 23, 25, 3, 34,34, 8s diameter for 
Railway Cars‘and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Govern- 
mentaand Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback 
taken in part payment. A. & G, RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples ofall thedifferent kindsof Rails, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use 
both in this country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to 
those disposed to examine them. d7lmeowr 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 


33> Compasses of varioussizes and of superior qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large andsmall sizes, with high 
magnifying powers with glasses made by Troughion, to- 
gether with a large assortment of Enginecring Instru: 
ments, manufactured and sold’ by 

i E.& G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

31.6t 


correr of Maiden lane. 
SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
: INSTRUMENTS. 
33> The subscrber manufactures ail kinds of Instru- 
ments in his profession, warranted equal, it superior, 
in principles of costruction and beh yp jp to any im- 
ported or manufactured inthe United States; severa) of 
which are éptirely new. among which ate an Improved 
eg me with a Telescope attached, by which angles can 
t be taken with or without tho use of the needle, with per- 
fect accuracy—also a Railroad Goniometer, with two Tel- 
areas s Leveling lorie é a Goniometer 
attac articularly to | purposes, 
oF WM. J. YOUNG” 
Mathematica! Instrument Maker, 
No. 9 Doek st., Philadelphia. 


The following recommendations are*respectfully sub- 
mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
’ Balktimore, 1832. 
In mo to thy inquiriesrespecting the ipstruments man- 
ufacturec 4 thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, I cheerfully furnish thee the {llowing infor- 
mation. The whole number of Leve) : 
of the department of construction of th 
The whole number of the ‘‘ Improved 
These are all exclusive of the numberin ¢ 
Engineer and Graduation Department, 


f. 
per yard, withthe re- 















h Levels and Com # @rein good repair. They 
have in factneeded but lletle repairs, except from 

to winch all instruments of the kind are liable. 3 a 
I ef ey that thy patterns for the lev 


e preferred by my assistants 
voy ecber® in use, and the Improved Compass is superior 
to any other description‘of Goniometer that we have yet 
tri-ed in laying the rails on this Road, 

This instrument, more recently improved with arever 
sing telescope, in place of the vane sigh leaves the 
engineer scarcely any thing to desire in the ormation or 
convenience. of the va Bes It is indeed the most com 
on adapted to lateral angles of any simple and cheap 
nstrument that I have yet seen, and | cannot but believe 
it will be preterred to all others now in use-for laying of 
rails—and in fact, when Known, Ithink it will be as highly 
appreciated for common surveying. ‘ 

Respectfully thy friend 
JAMES P. STABLER, Sup’tof Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Philadelphia, February, 1833. 


and com 








-machines as above,to any ns who may apply for them 
as soon asthey may be niade, and on the most reasonab 
terms. He also desires to sell one halfof his patent right 
for the use of said machines throughout the United States. 
Any person desiring farther information, or to purchase, 
willplease tocall atthe machine shop of Mr, John Hum. 





with the daily increasing demand for his Spikes. 
1d2sam H, BU 


RDEN. 


hrey, in the village of Lansingburgh. } 
il August 15, 1833, . A229 MF & Rif 








Having for the last two years made co: use 0 
Mr. Young’s ‘‘ Patent Improved Compags,”? 1 can safely 
say I believe itto be much supérior to any other instrument 
of the kind, now in use, and as such most cheerfully re- 
commend itto Engineers and ta sey 

E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 
. Germantown, February, 1833. 

Fora year Lnove uot Instruments | by Mr. 
W. J. Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined 
the pro, of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I these Instruments admirably ed for 
laying out ds, and can recommend them to the 
notice of Engineers as preferable to any tor that 
purpose 


* -HONRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng, P 
ml ly Germant, and Norlan tanivond 





